REMARKS 

On  the  Second  Part  of 

The  Lord  Bifhop  of  Clogher’s 

Vindication  of  the  Hiftories  of  the  Old  and  New  Left  ament-. 

Chiefly,  with  refpeft 

To  his  Lordjbip' s  interpretation  of  the  Mofaic  account  of  the 

CREATION  and  DELUGE. 


In  Two  Parts. 


Part  the  Firji  $ 

Wherein  his  Lordfhip’s  explication  of  the  Scripture  account  of  the 
Creation  and  Formation  of  this  material  World  is  examined, 
and  refuted ;  and  the  true  explanation  given 

By  Alexander  Catcott,  A.  B. 


With  two  explanatory  Copper-Plates  ;  one  reprefenting  the 
Caufe  and  Manner  of  the  motion  of  the  Earth  on  its  axis  and  in 
its  orbit ;  the  other,  the  State  of  the  Earth  and  Air  on  the  fecond 
day  of  the  Creation , 
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My  JjORD, 

I  Can  affure  your  Lordfhip  that  it  is  with  all  due 
refpedt  to  the  facred  Character  you  bear,  that 
I  have  prefumed  to  dedicate  the  following  {heels 
to  You.  As  by  publifhing  your  Vindication 
oj  the  IJiJlories  of  the  Old  and  New  tfejtament,  &c. 
you  gave  the  foie  occaiion  to  the  writing  and 
printing  this  Treatife,  fo  I  really  knew  not  to 
whom  it  was  fo  peculiarly  due  as  Yourfelf :  Ef- 
pecially,  as  I  have  fame  things  in  particular  to 
addrefs  to  You. 

When  I  firft  read  the  title-page  of  your  book* 
my  curiofity  was  greatly  raifed  to  know  the  con¬ 
tents  ;  as  the  fubjedts,  propofed  to  be  treated  on^ 
had  frequently  engaged  my  attention.  This  cu« 
riofity  ripened  into  great  expedtatioiij  when  1 
confidered  your  Lord  (hip,  as  a  Chriftian.Bifhop ; 
writing  for  the  inftruclion  of  a  young  Noble- 
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man  •  and  alluring  your  readers,  in  the  fecond 
page  of  your  work,  €  That  you  had  fpent  much 
*  time  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Subjects,  as 
c  well  from  a  fenfe  of  Duty,  as  being  led  thereto 
£  by  the  bent  of  your  own  natural  Inclination.’ 
All  thefe  conliderations  were  yet  heightened, 
when  I  found  that  You  propofed  not  only  to 
examine  the  different  opinions  of  feveral  writers 
upon  the  fubjed ;  but  alfo  to  confute  them,  and 
eftablifh  your  own. 

And,  I  can  allure  your  Lordfhip,  I  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  lay  down  any  pre-coneeived  notions  I 
had  formed,  either  from  books  or  obfervation, 
provided  you  had  proved  fuch  to  have  been  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Word  or  the  Works  of  God.  Eut 
when  I  had  carefully  perufed  your  Treatife,  1 
mult  own,  I  did  not  find  that  fidelity  in  giving 
other  Author’s  opinions,  that  judgment  in  inter¬ 
preting  Scripture,  or  that  exadnefs  in  bringing 
natural  Oblervations  to  confirm  your  own  Senti¬ 
ments,  which  I  had  expeded.  And  as  I  knew 
not  how  far  your  Lordfhip’s  Station  in  life,  your 
charader  as  a  Divine,  Philofopher,  and  Gentle¬ 
man  might  have  affeded  forne  kind  of  perfons, 
and  been  the  caufe  of  their  continuing  in  errors 
by  relying  on  your  arguments,  I  thought  proper 
to.  Jay  before  the  public  fome  Remarks  on  fuch 
parts  of  your  book  as  appeared  to  me  juft ly  excep¬ 
tionable. 

I  was  further  prevailed  upon  to  do  this  from  a 
confideration  of  the  very  nature  and  intent  of 
your  Treatife;  which  being  defigned  to  be  a  Vin¬ 
dication  cf  the  Scriptures  from  the  objed.ons  and 
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attacks  of  infidels  ought  to  have  been  written 
with  great  care  and  judgment,  leaft  Truth  fhould 
fuffer  through  an  injudicious  defence,  and  the 
caufe  of  Chriftianity  be  weakened,  rather  than 
fupported,  by  arguments  that  are  not  valid.  In 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  Lord  or  contending  ear - 
nefily  for  the  Faith  we  fhould  be  very  cautious  of 
what  weapons  we  make  ufe  of  ourfelves,  and  eff 
pecially  of  what  we  deliver  to  our  Friends,  left 
by  putting  arms  in  their  hands,  we  induce  them 
to  enter  the  field,  and  in  the  attack  the  untem¬ 
pered  fteel  give  way,  and  themfelves  perifh,  and 
the  caufe  they  fupported  fuffer  through  our  in- 
difcretion. 

Such  were  the  reafons  which  induced  me  to 
write ,  and  I  hope  I  have  Wrote  in  fuch  a  manner , 
as  to  give  your  Lordfhip  no  juft  caufe  of  offence 
at  my  ftile  or  expreffions.  I  well  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  avoid  giving  offence  in  a  contro- 
veffial  difcourfe,  and  how  apt  human  Nature  is 
to  imagine  an  affront,  where  none  is  intended; 
Efpecially  too,  is  this  difficulty  increafed  in  the 
prefent  age,  when  a  feigned  Charity  and  a  falfe 
Zeal  have  ufurped  the  places  of  the  true ;  fo  that 
it  will  be  fcarcely  poffible  for  an  inferior  to  op- 
pole  his  fuperior,  without  being  deemed  guilty  of 
paffion,  prejudice,  or  ill-manners.  But  I  truft, 
my  Lord,  you  will  have  no  reafon  for  imagining 
the  author  of  this  Treatife  to  be  influenced  by 
any  fuch  principles  :  And  to  cut  off  all  real  fuff 
picion  of  it,  he  has,  wherever  he  poffibly  could, 
made  ufe  of  your  own  words, — thole  very  ex¬ 
preffions  which  You  Yourfelf  have  applied  to  th$ 
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gentlemen  you  write  againft, — -in  thofe  places 
where  he  thought  proper  to  remark  upon  You. 
And  tho*  he  has  been  thus  careful  to  pay  You 
all  due  refpedt,  yet  he  hopes,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  there  is  a  reverence  due  to  Truth, 
as  well  as  to  Persons  :  If  therefore,  where  ma¬ 
terial  Truths  are  concerned,  he  expreffes  himfelf 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  one  influenced  by  the  love 
of  Truth,  would  naturally  fpeak,  he  defires  that 
fuch  expreflions  may  be  attributed  to  their  real 
motive,  not  to  any  defigned  perfonal  affront, 
which  he  would  not  willingly  fhew  any  man 

your 

Lordfhip  fhould  apprehend  that  I  have  made  any 
material  miftakes,  and  you  will  be  fo  kind  as 
to  point  out  what  you  imagine  to  be  fuch,  I 
fhall,  if  I  can  really  allow  them  to  be  fo,  readily 
retradt  my  own  opinion,  and  embrace  yours  5 
and  fhall  efteem  your  fo  doing  to  be  as  great  a 
favour  as  You  can  fhew  to 
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Bristol, 

Jan.  1 ,  1756s, 


The  Author. 


If,  after  a  diligent  perufal  of  this  Treatife, 
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THE  r 'reatife,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  following 
Remarks ,  written  for  the  inftrubtion  of  a 

young  Nobleman )  and  therefore  -penned  in  the  plaineft  man¬ 
ner  ;  ihe  Author  of  this  has  likewife  adapted  his  difcourfe 
to  the  capacity  of  Juch  a  beginner  in  philo fophy :  And  he 
took  this  method ,  not  only  on  the  above  account  *,  but  bc- 
caufe  now -a- days  almoft  every  one  who  pretends  to  any 
knowledge  at  all ,  lays  claim  to  it  in  Natural  Philo  fo¬ 
phy.  And  T ruth ,  he  apprehends ,  Jhould  be  common , 
Kind  known  to  all.  He  has  therefore  endeavoured  to 
explain ,  in  the  clear  eft  manner  he  could ,  the  Mofaic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Creation  and  Formation  of  this  worlds 
and  by  this  means  to  difplay  before  his  reader  the  true 
Syftem  of  Natural  Philofophy. 

As  He  has  made  the  Word  of  God  the  Standard  of 
his  opinion ,  fo  the  reader  muft  not  be  furprifed  if  he  finds 
no  implicit  refpeffi  paid  to  the  bare  name  or  authority  of 
any  human  writer  whatever ,  but  that  the  Author  feme - 
-times  ajfents  with  Phis ,  fometimes  with  Phat ,  fome times 
agrees  or  difagrees  with  the  fame  per f  on ,  as  he  judges  him 
to  be  confonant  to ,  or  dijfonant  from  Scripture,  Reafbn, 
or  Fact.  And  yet  ?  in  fome  cafes ,  left  it  Jhould  be  thought 
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that  he  wholly  defpifes  Authority ,  and  is  defir ous  of  ad¬ 
vancing  Novelties ,  he  has  introduced  the  fentiments  of 
fever  al  learned  and  judicious  writers ,  and  chofe  to  fpeak 
in  their  words  rather  than  his  own.  And  had  a  Book, 
juft  printed ,  entitled  An  Enquiry  after  Fhilofophy  and 
Theology,  &c.  came  to  his  hands ,  before  the  finifhing 
of  this,  he  f could  have  made  feme  quotations  from  it,  but  he 
hopes  the  reader  will  fupply  this  lofs  by  perufng  the 
whole ,  which  in  many  rejpedls  he  will  find  well  worth 
his  while. 

Scene  points  in  the  following  T reatife  are  more  amply 
djf cuffed  than  a  bare  Anfwer  to  the  book  it  is  written 
againft  required,  becaufe  fuch  points  feemed  to  the  Author 
to  be  material,  are  commonly  received  as  true,  tho ’  in 
reality  falfe. 

All  that  is  now  requeued  of  the  reader,  is,  to  loerufe 
this  Nadi  with  the  fame  candour  and  ingenuity  with  which 
it  is  written,  and  to  take  no  p  erf  on' s  judgment  of  it,  but 
fairly  and  impartially  to  examine  it  himfelf. 
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OF^he  feveral  Author?,  that  his  Lordfhip’s  Subject  led 
him  to  confider,  one  omitted  that  ought  principally  to 
have  been  taken  notice  of  — .  _ -  Pacre  j,  2. 

.  Dr.  W ood ward’s  account  of  the  Petrifgdlion  of  Sea-jhells 
vindicated  from  the  mifreprefentations  of  his  Lord  (hip  p.  2 — 7. 

Scripture  not  written  according  to  the  appearance  of  thines, 
but  pbilojcpbicaUy  true.  Objections  anfwered.  The  IfraeLtes 
a  wife  and  under  (landing  people  —  —  p.  y__jy> 

Reafon  ought  to  fubmit  to  Revelation;  not  vice  v'erfa, . 
Nothing  in^Revelation  difagreeabie  to  Reafon  p.  17 — jg. 

Of  the  Extent  of  the  Creation  fpoken  of  in  Gen.  i.  It  in¬ 
cudes  the  fixed  Stars,  Planets,  See,  —  p,  ip,  20. 

1  he  fixed  Stars  and  Planets  made  for  the  fervice  of  the 
Far th,  not  for  any  other  Inhabitants.  Several  arguments  in 
proof  of  this.  Objections  anfwered  —  p.  20  — 34, 
Gen.  i,  2.  The  Earib  was  iv  it  h  out  form  and  void.  His  Lp’$ 
interpretation  examined,  and  the  true  laid  down  p.  74 — 
And  Darknefs  was  upon  toe  face  of  the  Deep ,  explained  ; 

with  a  remark  upon  our  Author  - ~  p.  76,7! 

And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  Water ^  pa- 

rap’nafed  ;  with  remarks-.  — - — —  P-  ^7 41. 

And  God  fend.  Let  there  he  light ,  and  there  was  tight .  The 

true  meaning  (hewn  ;  and  experimentally  proved  p,  41 _ 7. 

A.  d  G  jd  divided  the  hg ht  from  the  darknef ;  para- 

phrzgd  —  —  —  -  p.  45,6. 

Ana  tne  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  firjl  day.  Remarks 
on  our  Author;  with  an  explanation  of  the  paiTige  p.  46 — 52. 

1  he  Scripture  full  and  clear  in  declaring  the  Caifc  of  the 
motion  of  the  Earth  on  its  axis,  in  its  orhit ,  and  with  regard 
to  its  declination .  I  he  great  deficiency  of  the  Newtonian 
Philofophy  in  this  refpect  - -  p 
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And  God  fetid,  Let  there  be  a  Firmament  in  the  midfl  of  the  wa~.: 
ifrsj,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters,  be.  Remark^ 
on  his  Lp  ;  with  a  full  expedition  of  the  pafTage  p.  61 — 8. 

And  God  [aid.  Let  the  Waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  to¬ 
gether  into  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear  :  And  it  was 
fo,  be.  Our  Author's  comment  examined.  The  Newtonian 
Hypothecs  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  confuted.  The 
true  interpretation  of  the  above  pafTage  laid  down  p.  68 — 80. 

And  God  faid ,  Let  the  Earth  bring  forth  grafs,  the  herb  yield¬ 
ing  feed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit ,  after  his  kind,  whofe 
feed  is  in  itfelf,  upon  the  earth,  and  it  was  fo,  be.  explained  ; 
with  a  full  account  of  Vegetation  from  Scripture  y  confirmed  by 
Experiments  1  • — - - *  ■ — —  p.  80—5. 

And  God  faid.  Let  there  be  Lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
to  divide  the  day  from  the  night,  be.  paraphrafed ;  with  Re¬ 
marks  on  our  Author  — —  - —  p.  85 — 7 „ 

And  God  faid.  Let  the  IVaters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  mov¬ 
ing  creature  that  hath  life,  and  fozvl  that  may  fy  above  the 
rarth ,  be.  explained  —  —  p.  87,8. 

And  God  faid.  Let  the  Earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature, 
after  his  kind,  cattle  and  creeping  thing,  and  beaft  of  the  earth  5 
&c.  commented  on  ;  with  remarks  on  his  Lp's  comparifon  of 
JIAofes  with  Arijlatele  ;  of  the  Hutchinfonians  with  the  fchool  of 
Par  a  cel  fits  — •  —  —  p.  88-— -92. 

And  God  faid.  Let  us  make  Man  in  our  image ,  after  our  hke- 
nefs,  be.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fixth  day . 
'I  he  reafon  affigned  why  God  formed  the  world  in  time  or  in 
a  gradual  progrejs,  contrary  to  our  Author’s  aflertion,  that  no 
reafon  could  be  given  for  it  —  ■ — ■  p.  92—4* 

Thus  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  were  finifbed  and  all  the  bofi 
of  them.  And  on  the  feventh  day  God  ended  all  his  work  which 
he  had  made  ;  and  he  refed  on  the  feventh  day  from  all  his  work 
which  he  had  made ,  be.  The  reafon  of  the  inftitution  of  the 
Sabbath,  in  opposition  to  his  Lp’s  account.  The  Syftem  of 
this  world  a  felf- moving  machine,  under  the  infpedtion  and 
government  of  God.  —  —  p.  94 — igo* 
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Page  4.  Line  1.  dele  on. — p.  13.  1.  27.  in  dead  of  .  place  ?. — - 
p.  26.  1.  30  for  make  r.  makes.* — p.  3  4  1.  1  3.  for  oraflftaft  r.  amjpcah. 
- — p.  40.  1.  28.  for  fpeaketh  r.  fhaketh.— ~p.  63.  1.  1  1.  fpr  mofi  r, 
modi. — p.  ,64.  1.  13,-  for  conjlantly  r.  inilantjy. 


[  I  ] 


Remarks,  &c. 


•?jv)J0J(y^  ^  ^  Lordfhip  begins  with  giving  an  account 
|  H  |  of  the  fyftems  of  five  Gentlemen,  who 
fwwQ  have  wrote  concerning  66  the  petrifaction  of 
SKMMM  fea-fnel Is,  now  found  buried  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,”  viz.  Dr.  Burnet ,  Dr ,JVoodwardy  Mr. 
Whifton,  Monfieur  Buffon ,  and  Monf.  le  Cat :  Thefe 
•he  is  pleafed  to  ftile  “  the  principal  perfons,  who  have 
written  upon  this  fubject  ”a  But  I  humbly  appre¬ 
hend  there  are  feveral  others,  who  have  treated  the  fub- 
ject  in  a  fuperior  manner  to  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
writers,  except  Dr.  W ocdward and  there  is  one  Author, 
who  may  be  prefumed  to  be  preferable  to  him ;  as  he 
has  undertaken  to  perfect  what  the  Dr.  left  incom- 
pleat,  and  whom,  from  what  his  Lordfhip  fays  p.  71. 
I  muft  fuppofe  he  has  read,  and  therefore  am  furprized 
he  has  taken  no  notice  of  ♦, — the  Author  I  mean  is 
Mr.  Hutchinfon.  That  Dr.  W.  was  indebted  to  him 
for  many  difcoveries  in  the  foil'll  way,  is  well  known 
to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  their  hiftories ;  and 
it  appears  from  a  Treatife ,b  which  Mr.  11,  wrote  when 
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he  was  about  twenty-fix  years  old  (before he  underltood 
any  thing  of  Hebrew )  how  far  he,  even  then,  furpalfed 
Dr.  IV.  in  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  ftate  of  the 
earth. — Why  therefore  fuch  an  Author  as  this  fhould 
be  pafled  over  in  lilence,  is  bell  known  to  his  Lordfhip ; 
and  it  feems  more  extraordinary,  if  we  confider,  that 
he  has  condefcended  to  examine  one  fyllem  {viz.  that 
of  Dr.  Burnet )  which  appeared  to  him  to  contain  fo  lit¬ 
tle  folid  truth,  that  it  was  written  u  rather  with  the  pen 
of  the  Poet ,  than  the  Philo fopher.”c  And  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Whifton' s  cometic  hypothefis,  “  it  feerned  to 
him  much  better  calculated  lor  the  fetting  the  world 
on  fire,  than  overwhelming  it  with  water.”d  And  in 
relation  to  Melfrs.  Buffon  and  le  Cat ;  they,  themfelves, 
had  advanced  “  an  amazing  contradiction  to  their 
general  fyllem, 55  and  the  exprefs  words  of  Scriptures 
So  that,  I  humbly  conceive,  Mr.  Hutchinfon  could  not 
well  have  been  beneath  his  Lor dfh  ip’s  notice,  and 
therefore  ought  to  have  been  confidered. 

Whether  his  Lordfhip’s  Subjecft  lead  him  directly 
to  examine  the  fy Items  of  each  of  the  five  Authors  he 
has  been  pleafed  to  animadvert  upon, — and  whether 
he  has  given  a  true  and  fair  reprefentation  of  their 
fyftems,^ — and  has  really  confuted  them  ; — I  fhall  not 
concern  myfelf  about,  farther  than  as  it  relates  to 
Dr.  Woodward ;  becaufe  I  apprehend,  that  he  only  is 
conliflent  with  truth ;  and  the  reft  may  be  eafily  con¬ 
futed. 

To  examine  therefore  our  Author’s  Account  of 
Dr.  Woodward' s  Syftem.  Which  is  thus  laid  down 
p.  6.  £  But  that  which  is  peculiar  in  his  fyftem, 
4  is  this,  that  finding  fea-fhells  not  only  in  the  heart 
4  of  mountains,  and  almoft  at  the  bottom  of  the 
4  deepeft  pits  [the  Dr.  fays  to  the  greatefi  depth  we 


l  p,  4.  4  p.  9.  •  p.  12, 
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W  dig,  Nat.  Hift.  p.  75]  and  alfo  finding  themfrc- 
<  quently  petrified  and  inclofed  in  the  folid  rock  ; 
4  and  frequently  alfo  confolidated  with  the  Hone  it- 
*  felf,  fo  as  only  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it  by  the 
c  difference  of  colour;  he  fuppofeth  that  at  the  time 
4  of  the  deluge,  when  the  fountains  of  the  great 
4  deep  were  broken  up,  the  furface  of  this  earth, 
4  together  with  its  rocks  of  Hones,  and  mines,  and 
4  minerals,  &c.  were,  by  the  power  of  the  water , 
6  and  the  will  of  God,  turned  into  a  foft  pulp.9 
This  is  an  affertion,  which  Dr,  Woodward  had  been 
charged  with  in  his  life-time,  and  oppofed  by  feveral 
for  maintaining  that  the  Earthy  during  the  time  of 
the  deluge,  was  dijfolved ,  or  as  'his  Lordfhip  is 
pleafed  to  exprefs  it  turned  into  a  foft  pulp ,  by  the 
power  of  water  (the  will  of  God  always  included,  fof 
if  this  act  was  ever  done,  it  muft  of  courfe  be  through 
that).  The  fame  charge  has  been  repeated  by  fome 
moderns  fince  the  Dr’s,  death.  In  which  I  am  lorry  to 
find  his  Lordfhip  of  Clogher  joining,  and  that  too  I  am 
afraid  merely  upon  trufl  or  by  hear-fay ;  (a  fault  which 
he  fo  often  and  fo  juftly  blames  Lord  Bolinbroke  for) 
fince  the  Dr.  himfelfhas  replied  to  this  very  objection, 
and  in  the  following  affecting  and  modeft  manner, 

4  But  nothing  has  ever  encouraged  me  more  than 
4  your  approbation  [i.  e.  Sir  Robert  Southwell's,  to 
4  whom  the  Dr.  writes].  And  I  have  reafon  to  think 
4  this  an  over-ballance  to  all  the  oppofition  that  I  have 
4  found  from  fome,  who  are  far  from  having  fhewn  a 
4  Judgment,  a  Fidelity,  and  ExaCtnefs  like  what  you 
4  do  on  every  occafion.  With  this  encouragement 
4  I  can  eafily  bear  the  being  wrongfully  charged  in  print, 

4  and  having  objections  raifed  againft  my  Nat.  Hift. 

4  of  the  Earth ,  by  fome,  as  if  I  there  fuppofe  the  ter- 
4  reftial  globe  was  diffolv’d  by  a  menftruum  *,  by  others, 

4  quite  contrary,  as  if  I  fuppofed  it  was  diffolved  by 
4  the  water  of  the  deluge  \  nay,  and  that  this  is  one 


c 
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of  the  main  articles  of  it,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
*  I  defign  to  build  my  Theory,  as  they  are  pleafed  to 
4  call  it,  upon;  when,  in  truth,  I  am  fo  far  from 
c  having  ever  offered  any  thing  like  that,  or  fug- 
4  gelled  that  either  water ,  or  any  menftruum,  was 
6  the  Caufe  of  that  Diflfolution,  that  I  no  where  through - 
6  out  that  whole  difcourfe,  go  about  to  affign  any 
4  Caufe  at  all.- — —Indeed,  Sir,  as  you  obferve,  it  can- 
4  not  but  be  a  great  blemilh  call  upon  a  work,  to  be 
4  laid  under  fucii  imputations ;  lince  nothing  can  be 
4  more  abfurd  than  to  imply— That  all  the  Solids  of  the 
4  whole  terrellial  globe  fhould  be,  in  a  Ihort  time, 
6  diftolved ,  and  reduced  to  their  original  conllituent 
4  principles,  by  meer  water ,  that  is  not  capable  of 
4  diffolving  a  flint,  which  is  far  from  being  one  of  the 

4  hardeft,  in  many  hundreds  of  years.3f - His 

Lordfhip proceeds  ‘Which  [/.  e .  the  above-mention’d 
4  f°ft  pulp\  hardening  by  degrees  afterwards  upon  the 
6  retiring  of  the  waters,  the  floells ,  that  by  the  force 
6  of  the  deluge  were  flung  upon  the  land  along  with 
4  their  neighbouring  earth,  became  afterwards  of  one 
6  fubftance  with  the  mud  to  which  they  were  united, 
4  and  fo  hardening  by  degrees,  were  converted  into 
4  ft  one  or  otherwife,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
6  pulp  in  wrhich  they  were  inclofed.8  This  fuppofed 
converfion  oft  Jh ells  into  ftone  has  been  maintained  by 
ieveral ;  and  is  indeed  by  his  Lordfhip  himfelf :  But 
how  far  Dr.  W.  was  from  agreeing  therein,  let  the  2  ill 
page  of  his  Nat.  Hift .  of  the  Earthy  declare  ;  part  of 
which  I  fhall  here  tranfcribe  ;  4  That  for  the  metallic 
4  and  mineral  matter  which  fometimes  adheres  to  the 
4  furfaces  of  thefe  Shells ,  or  is  intruded  into  their 
4  pores,  and  lodged  in  the  interllices  of  their  fibres, 

4  ’tis  all  manifellly  adventitious;  the  mineral  par- 
4  cles  being  plainly  to  be  dillinguifhed  from  the 


*  Natural  Uftory  of  the  Earth  illuflratcrf,  &c.  Imrod,  p,  155* 
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*  teftaceous  ones  or  the  texture  and  fubftance  of  the 
e  fhell,  by  good  glades,  .  if  not  by  the  naked  eye, 

4  &c.  &cd— See  alfo  p.  182—4:  233,  4. 

Thus  I  have  given  the  reader,  word  for  word, 

his  Lordjhifs  Account  of  Dr.  W - ’s  Hypothefis 

concerning  4  the  fea-fhells  which  are  now  found  buried 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth’  ;  and  have  examined  it  by  the 
Dr’s  own  words.  And  now,  whether  he  might  not 
have  called  the  Account  any  other  Author’s  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  Dr.  Woodward ’s3  is  left  to  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  reader. 

I  am  next  to  confider  the  objections  to  this  ac¬ 
count  of  Dr.  W- — ’s  hypothefis,  &c.  But  as  our  Au¬ 
thor  has  failed  in  giving  a  true  account,  I  apprehend 
the  objections  can  be  of  no  great  force.  However, 
his  Lordfhip’s  Station  and  Character  in  the  world 
oblige  me  to  confider  them. 

‘  Which  fuppofition  or  hypothefis  (fays  he  P.  7) 

4  would  lerve  well  enough  to  account  for  thofe  (hells 
4  that  are  dififiolved  and  turned  into  the  very  fubfiance 
4  of  the  encircling  fiofiil ;  [If  any  finch  there  were,  it 
would  deftroy  the  Dr’s  hypothefis ;  and  the  whole 
evidence  upon  which  it  is  built,  would  be  loft;]  But 
will  by  no  means  ferve  to  account  for  tho/e  fihells% 

4  which  being  enclofed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 

4  have  neverthelefs  ftill  retained  their  own  natural  > 
4  form  and  fpecific  gravity;  fince  it  is  manifeft  from 
4  their  retaining  their  own  natural  fliape  and  fubfiance, 

4  that  they  were  not,  and  of  courfe  that  every  \ Thing 
4  was  not  then  reduced  into  ‘pulp.3  The  Dr.  \s  here 
reprefented  as  being  of  opinion,  that  every  Thing ,  i.  e. 
Jhells  as  well  as  ft  ones,  were  at  the  deluge  reduced  into 
a  pulp ;  whereas  it  is  evident  from  his  writings,  that 
he  maintained  no  fuch  thing;  nay,  he  makes  the  very 
fame  diflin&ion  his  Lordfhip  does;  and  propoles  in 
a  future  work,  to  aflign  a  plain  and  phyfical  reafon 


why  4  the  Shells ,  &c.  were  not  dijfolved,  as  well  as 
4  the  Stone,  and  other  minerals,5  Nat.  Hip:,  of  the 
Earth ,  P.  108  g.  So  that  his  Lordfhip  and  the  Dr. 
are  exactly  of  the  fame  opinion ;  and  yet  his  Lordfhip 
is  flrenuoufly  arguing  againft  the  DoCtor.— — He 
proceeds  4  4  And  therefore  as  thofe  JJoells  had  mani- 
4  feftly  ftrength  enough  in  their  conftrudtion  to  re- 
4  fill  fuch  a  reduction,  thofe  mines  and  minerals  which 
4  were  of  a  more  firm,  lolid,  and  rigid  compofition, 
4  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  preierved  their  own 
4  natural  firmnefs  alfo.’  If  his  Lordfhip  has  ever 
look’d  into  the  earth,  and  examined  the  ftrata  of  it ; 
he  cannot  but  know,  that  all  forts  of  fhells, — as  fair 
and  perfect  as  if  they  were  juft  brought  from  the  fea- 
fhore, — are  found  immerfed  in  the  very  fubftance  of  the 
hardefi  minerals ;  and  the  ft  one  fo  clofely  applied  to  the 
inward \  as  well  as  outward ,  furfaces  of  the  fhells,  as  to 
have  taken  off,  by  way  of  impreffion,  the  fineft  lineaments 
of  each;  now  how  this  could  poffibly  have  been  ef¬ 
fected,  unlefs  the  ftone  was  reduced  to  its  original 
atoms,  or  dijfolved  and  liquified ,  (for  the  aCt  was  done 
in  water,  though  not  altogether  by  water)  is  to  me 
wholly  inconceivable.  If  any  one  was  to  fee  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  fhells  inclofed  in  a  folid  mafs  of  ice,  could  he 
doubt,  Whether  that  ice  was  once  fluid?  And  yet  the 
impreffions  of  the  fhells  in  {tone  are  as  exquifitely  per¬ 
fect  as  they  can  poffibly  be  in  ice.  Both  fubftances 
therefore  were  once  in  an  equal  ft  ate  of  fluidity ;  and 
yet  th t  JJoells  in  neither  cafe  dijfolved. 

But  what  his  Lordfhip  fays  concerning  4  mines 
4  and  minerals  [as  it  is  expreffed]  being  of  a  more 
4  firm ,  folid,  and  rigid  compofition  than  Jh ells’  is,  I 
believe,  a  miftake.  When  indeed  we  view  the  ini- 


£  Sec  alfo  Nat.  Hijl.  of  the  Earth  ilJJlratef.  P.  94,  where  the 
fame  is  exprefsly  averted;  and  is  to  be  found  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  Dr’s  writings. 
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ihenfe  ftrata  of  the  earth,  as  they  naturally  lie,  or  even 
as  they  are  raifed  from  their  beds  in  large  blocks  for 
human  ufe,  and  compare  a  Shell  to  any  fuch  Mafs  of 
Stone ,  it  appears  fcarcely  credible  that  the  former  fhould 
exceed  the  latter  in  hardnefs  and  duration  :  but  this 
is  not  making  the  comparifon  fairly  ;  let  a  part  of 
fuch  ftone  be  taken  and  moulded  into  the  Jhape ,  fize , 
and  thimefs  of  a  fhell ;  and  let  both  be  expofed  to 
the  power  and  a6tion  of  the  light  and  air ;  and  I 
dare  fay,  the  fhell  will  outlaft  the  ftone :  Of  this  I 
have  feen  many  hundred  inftances.  It  is  common  to 
obferve  on  the  tops  of  rocks,  which  lie  open  to  the 
weather,  and  which  happen  to  contain  in  them  fhells, 
teethe  &c.  that  fuch  fhells  are  frequently  prominent 
or  project  from  the  rock  ;  the  ftony  lubftance  having 
been  eaten  and  worn  away  by  the  continual  beating  of 
the  wind  and  rain  *,  which  is  a  plain  proof  that  the 
Shells  were  of  a  more  firm,  folid,  rigid  compofition  than 
the  Stone.  And  left  it  fhould  be  objected  that  thefe 
fhells  might  have  ftood  out  thus  prominent  from  the 
rock  at  the  diluvian  fettlement  of  the  ftrata,  and  fo 
the  ftone  not  have  been  worn  away  fince ;  let  the  tops 
of  the  higheft  buildings  be  examined ;  the  Hones  of 
which  having  been  fawed  and  fmoothed,  for  ufe  or 
ornament,  to  an  even  or  regular  furface,  could  have 
no  body  whatever  protuberant  in  them  ;  and  yet  (if 
the  building  has  Hood  for  any  confiderable  time  or 
been  much  expofed  to  the  weather,  and  the  ftones 
thereof  contain  fhells,  &c.)  the  fhells  will  appear  to 
have  out-lafted  the  Hone,  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  the  above  cafe  :  Of  which  aifo  I  have  feen  innu¬ 
merable  inftances. 

I  shall  now  take  notice  of  an  obfervation  or  two 
of  his  Lordfhip’s  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
fome,  efpecialiy  the  philofcphical  parts  of  Scripture  are 
written.  For  if  what  he  fays  on  this  article  be  true, 
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all  that  I  fhall  hereafter  fay,  will  be  of  little  avail. 
It  is  difficult  indeed  precifely  to  fay  what  his  opinion 
is,  as  in  delivering  of  it  he  has  clofely  blended  'Truth 
and  Faljhood  together.  But  one  may  be  feparated 
fromthe  other,  and  allowed ;  and  the  falffiood  detected. 
The  fum  of  what  is  averted  on  this  head  feems  to  be 
contained  in  the  15th  page  ;  and  principally  in  the  two 
following  portions.  Firft  it  is  laid,  c  To  fuppofe 
4  that  the  holy  Spirit  could  permit  any  of  its  [why 

*  not  His h?  Is  not  the  holy  Spirit  a  P  erf  on  in  the  God- 
‘  head  ?  ]  infpired  writers  to  interfpcrfe  with  its 
‘  [  His  j  revelations  any  real  errors  or  untruths, 
c  either  natural,  hiftorical,  or  geographical,  would  at 
4  lead:  be  an  unjuftifiable  imputation,  if  not  blaf- 

*  phemousd  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  And  if  his 
Lordffiip,  as  he  had  occafion  but  a  few  lines  before 
to  quote  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  had  inferted  the  former  part 
ol  the  verfe,  viz.  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  Gf 
God,  it  would  have  appeared  more  confpicuoufly  true 
to  the  reader :  and  the  contrail  betv/een  this  and  the 
next  pofition  I  fhall  cite,  more  glaring  and  evident; 
whether  therefore  that  part  of  the  verfe  was  omitted 
with,  or  without  defign,  is  bed  known  to  himfelf. 
However  the  next  affertion  is  this,  c  Whereas  it  is  no 
6  difadvantage  to  the  veracity  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
c  to  have  certain  opinions  mentioned  in  them  as  true, 
c  though  in  themfelves  really  not  true ,  provided  fuch 
6  were  then  the  current  opinions  of  thofe  times,  and 

h  This  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  flip  of  the  pen,  but  de- 
flgnedly  written  ;  for  we  meet  with  too  many  fuch  refledlions  on 
the  Hcly  Ghoji  in  his  lordfli  ip’s  treatife,  to  allow  us  to  impute  them 
to  accident  :  Much  lets  can  we  do  fo?  when  we  confider  that  he  is 
uni*ver fatly  fvfpojed  to  be  the  Author  of  a  bock  lately  printed, 
entitled,  An  EjJ'ay  cn  Spirit,  &c.  in  which  the  Holy  Ghc/l  is  blaf- 
phcmoufly  degraded  into  the  low  rank  of  a  creature.  If  his  Lord- 
ikip  be  not  the  author  of  this  book,  ’tis  to  be  hoped  he  will  clear 
f  himfelf  of  the  charge,  or  die  reply  to  Mr,  Jones’s  Full  Arpveer 
1  to  the  FJJ'ay  on  Spirit.  . 
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c  were  In  thofe  ages  thought  to  be  true'  Which.,  is 
iuppofing,  that  the  holy  Spirit  of  Truth  would 
fandtify  all  kinds  of  falfhood,  and  even,  with  regard 
to  natural  philo fophy,  the  grojfeft  idolatries ;  for  inch 
have  been  the  current  opinions  of  fome  times,  and  in 
fome  ages  thought  to  be  true.  It  is  afferted  again  and 
again  throughout  the  whole  Bible,  that  the  object  of 
worfhip  of  the  antient  Heathens  was  the  material  Hea¬ 
vens  or  fome  part  or  other  of  the  fyftem  of  nature ;  they 
worfhipped  either  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Stars,  the 
Fire,  the  Light,  or  the  Air,  &C.1  and  we  never  read  that 
they  had  ever  any  other  god  or  gods,  but  fuch  as  thefe. 
Now  the  molt  likely  and  effectual  way  to  deftroy  this 
idolatry  would  be,  to  reveal  a  true  fyftem  of  nature, 
— to  declare  that  the  Heavens  were  created  (and  fo 
not  God) — to  fhew  how,  ftep  by  Hep,  they  were 
formed  into  a  machine  for  the  fervice  of  man;  and 
therefore  that  man  ought  not  to  be  fubfervient  or  pay 
adoration  to  them;  and  to  omit  declaring  this,  would 
be  to  leave  and  encourage  men  in  their  idolatries ;  es¬ 
pecially,  if  any  account  of  nature  was  given  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble;  and  as  fuch  is  undeniably  laid  down,  principally, 
in  the  firfl  chapter  of  Genefis,  that  mu  ft  undoubtedly 
be  true.  Befides ;  was  not  the  Bible  written  for  this  age, 
as  well  as  thofe  in  which  the  writers  of  it  liv’d  ?  nay, 
was  it  not  written  for ,  and  therefore  is  to  continue  tor 
all  ages  ? — Did  not  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ( in  whofe fight 
a  thoufand  years  are  hut  as  one  day )  very  well  know, 
that  certain  felf-fufEcient  mortals  would  rife  up  ( after 
his  revelation  was  delivered  and  fealed )  contradict  his 

B 


5  Deut.  iv.  19.  xvii.  3.  1  Kings  xi.  5.  2  Kings  xvii.  9.  xxiii.  4. 
Sec.  2  Chron.xiv.  3.  5.  job.  xxxi.  26, — 29.  jerem.  vii.  9.  18.  viii.  1. 
Sec.  xix.  4,  5.  13.  xxxii.  xliv.  Ezek.  viii.  15.  16.  xxiii.  30.  57. 
Wifd.  xiii.  l — 4. 

The  Writings  of  the  Greets  and  Romans  abundantly  teftify  ths- 
fame,  as  feveral  Authors  have  fhewn  a:  large. 
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word,  dffpute  his  philofophy,  and  prefume  to  give  a 
fyftem  of  nature  out  of  their  own  brains ;  when  it  was 
as  much,  or  rather  far  more  impracticable  for  them 
to  give  the  true  one,  than  it  would  be  for  a  man, — - 
who  had  never  feen  a  watch,  or  any  machine  like  it, 
and  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  movements  within,— 
to  account  for  the  motion  of  the  hand,  in  its  regu¬ 
lar  circuit,  round  the  dial-plate  k?  Did  not  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  I  fay,  know  all  this  ?  and  would  not  his 
goodnefs  prompt  him,  and  his  veracity  induce  him 
to-  reveal  a  true  Syftem  of  Nature;  that  thofe  who  had 
humility  to  own,- — that  God  alone  could  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  works,— and  were  willing  to  fearch  his 
Word  for  that  inftruftion,  fhould  there  find  the  in- 
eftimable  treafure  ?  And  as  God  has  vouchfafed  to 
give  an  account,  who  will  prefume  to  affirm  that  That 
account  is  untrue,  or  “  accommodated  to  the  current” 
tho’  falfe  “  opinions  of  the  times  ?”  I  am  forry  to 
think  that  his  Lp.  of  Clogher  (unwittingly,  I  hope) 
aflerts  thus  much ;  and  undertakes  to  prove  the  fame 
from  Scripture-infiances ;  which  therefore  muff  be  exa¬ 
mined. 

4  For  thus  Mofesy  fays  he,  p.  15.  when  fpeaking 
£  of  the  moon,  calls  it  a  great  light ;  becaufe  it  appa- 
4  rently  is  fo,  and  was  in  thofe  ages  thought  to  be 
4  fuch.9  Mofes  is  fpeaking  with  regard  to  the  light 
that  ffiines  in  the  day ,  and  the  light  that  ffiines  in  the 

. 1 * 3 4  n-i.— r-'u  T1— "  1  ■  1  Ilf  WMHWW;  i  ii  i ■  ■•ii' ii  i  u,  ii°"  I  n  i  mi  -..In 

k  *  Thefe  great  architects  (fays  the  Abbe  Plucbe  in  his  Hifory  of  the 

3  Heavens )  let  us  rather  fay,  thefe  crawling  emmets, who  (juft)  know 

*  how  to  put  two  ftraws  acrofs,  and  difpofe  a  few  bits  of  wood  for 

*  their  own  lodging,  attempt,  each  after  his  own  manner,  to  conftruCt 

*  the  fun,  and  to  give  the  plan,  feCtions,  and  elevations  of  the  uni- 

*  verfe.  One  of  them  looks  with  an  eye  of  pity  on  the  work  of 

*  the  other.  Let  us  no  longer  liften  to  their  quarrels.  Let  us  liften 

4  to  the  inftruCiions  of  experience.  Experience  contradifts  them 
*■  all,  and  (peaks  in  favour  of  Mofes.',  Vol.  IL  p.  189,  209. 
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night-time  upon  this  earth ;  L  and  whether  any  one  body 
in  the  univerfe,  or  any  collection  of  bodies,  even  all 
the  fix’d  ftars,  call  a  greater  light  upon  this  earth  in 
the  night-time  than  the  moon  ( walking  in  brightness,  as 
it  is  expreffed,  Job  xxxi.  26.)  I  leave  to  every  man  of 
common  fenfe  to  judge. 

Again,  (ibid.)  4  In  like  manner  the  fun,  moon, 

*  and  liars,  are  defcribed  as  being  in  the  firmament  of 
c  heaven ,  becaufe  they  apparently  are  fo,  the  human 

*  eye  not  being  able  to  diflinguilli  the  different 
5  dillances  of  bodies,  after  certain  limits.  So  that 
‘  although  Mofes ,  when  fpeaking  more  accurately ,  * 
‘  plainly  defcribes  the  firmament  of  heaven  (Gen, 
c  i.  6,  7.)  to  be  only  that  extent  of  atmofphere, 

4  which  immediately  furrounds  this  earth,  and  divides 

4  the  waters  which  are  in  the  clouds,  from  the  waters 

5  which  are  in  the  feas ;  yet  as  the  human  eye  cannot 
4  diffinguilh  how  far  this  atmofphere  extends,  there- 
4  fore  every  thing  which  is  feen  through  it,  though, 

4  in  reality,  greatly  beyond  it,  was  then  thought, 

4  and  is  even  now,  according  to  the  fpeech  of  the 
4  vulgar,  commonly  faid  to  be  in  it.’  From  whence 
it  will  follow,  that,  according  to  the  vulgar  mofaic 
fi.  e.  properly  fpeaking,  the  Sprit  of  God's]  account, 
the  firmament  of  Heaven  reaches  no  higher  than  the 
clouds ;  [which  many  mountains  vaftly  exceed  in 
height]  and  Mofes  afferts,  that  God  placed  the  'fun, 
moon,  and  liars,  in  this  firmament,  i.  e.  below  the 
clouds ;  becaufe  they  are  apparently  fo  fituated.— 
But  do  the  fun,  moon,  and  liars  appear  to  be  be- 

B  2 


*  Gen.  i.  16,  17. 

m  As  if  Mofes  could  poffibly  fpeak  more  accurately  in  one  place 
than  in  another  ;  he  might  fpeak  more  fully ,  but  not  more  accurate¬ 
ly,  becaufe  he  was  directed  in  all  he  faid  by  the  infallible  Sprit  of 
God, 
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lew  the  clouds?  Can  any  child  think  fo?  Does  not  a!- 
moil  every  day’s  experience  convince  us,  that  the  fun 
is  above  the  clouds ,  by  the  clouds  palling  under  it,  and 
obftructing  its  light  ?  And  does  not  every  eclipfe  of 
the  fun  fhew,  that  the  fun  is  higher  than  the  moon  ? 
And  when  the  moon,  in  its  orbit,  acrofs  the  heavens, 
hides  from  our  view  the  fight  of  fo  many  liars,  does 
‘it  not  plainly  prove,  that  the  liars  are  higher  than  the 
moon  ? — But  polfibly  it  will  be  replied,  that  allowing 
the  children  of  Ifrael  faw  the  clouds  pafs  under  the  fun, 
does  it  follow,  that  they  could  draw  that  amazingly 
deep  conclufion,  that  therefore  the  fun  was  above  them  ? 
Are  they  not  fliled  the  children  of  Ifrael  ?  And  does 
not  this  imply,  that  they  were  an  ignorant ,  childijh9 
Jlupid  let  of  people  ? — ' Which  modern  way  of  arguing 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  Ihift  which  even  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Burnet  was  driven  to,  in  his  attempt  to  expound  (I 
had  a!  moll  faid  to  expofe)  the  Mo  fate  account  of  the 
Creation  and  Formation  j  where  finding,  that  Mofes 
maintained  fo  grofs  an  abfurdity  as, — that  light  was 
exiftent  three  days  before  the  fun  was  created ; — -the 
Do£tor  ( dignitati  Mofis  confulere ,  to  preferve  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  Mofes)  gives  us  this  judicious  explication,  that 
Mofes ,  fpeaking  according  to  the  capacities  of  the  vul¬ 
gar,  was  obliged  to  alfert,  that  light  was  in  being  be¬ 
fore  it  really  wras,  “  ne  Deus  videretur  in  tenebris  ope - 
rariper  triduum” n  that  is,  dear  Englifh  Reader,  left 
God  ihould  feem  to  work  three  days  in  the  dark.** 
And  can  Chriftian  writers  thus  ridicule  the  people  of 
God,  and  then  wonder,  why  infidels  carp  at  the  Bible, 
and  disbelieve- the  Prophets  ?  Do  they  really  imagine, 
that  they  are  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  feriptures, 
when  they  are  defending  them  upon  this  fuppofition  ? 
Can  they  produce  one  text  to  authorize  their  affertion, 
that  the’  children  of  Ifrael  i.  e.  (Exod.  iv.  22.  Dent* 
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xiv.  i.)  the  adopted  fons  of  God  were  ignorant  and  flu- 
pid  beyond  all  nations  ?  Do  they  not  know  that  there 
are  innumerable  paflages  of  lcripture  to  prove  the  con- 
tray  ?  I  fhail  cite  two  for  their  fakes.  Firft,  Mofes 
gives  this  character  of  the  Ifraelites ,  (Deut.  iv.  1,  &c.) 
Now  therefore  hearken  O  Ifrael , — Behold  I  have  taught 
you ft  atut  es  and  judgments ,  even  as  the  Lord  my  God  com¬ 
manded  me.  Keep  therefore  and  do  them ,  for  this  is  your 
Wisdom  ^^your  Understanding  in  the  fight  of  the 
nations ,  which  fhail  hear  all  thefe  ftatutes ,  and  fay ,  Surely 
this  great  nation  is  a  wise  understanding  People. 

For  what  nation  is  there  fo  greats  who  hath  God  Jo  nigh 
unto  them ,  as  the  Lord  our  God  is  in  all  things  that  we 
call  upon  him  for ?  And  what  nation  is  there  fo  great , 
that  hath  fiatutes  and  judgments  fo  righteous  as  all  this 
law ,  which  I  fet  before  you  this  day?  St.  Paul  fpeaking 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Jew  above  the  Gentile  ( Rom , 
iii.  1.  ix.  4.)  fays,  What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew? 
—Much  every  way ;  chiefly,  becaufe  unto  them  were 
committed  the  Oracles  of  God-, — to  whom  alfo  per  tain- 
eih  the  adoption^  and  the  glory ,  and  the  covenants ,  and  the 
giving  of  the  law ,  and  the  fervice  of  God ,  and  the  pro - 
*»//&■ ;  whofe  are  the  fathers ,  of  whom ,  concern¬ 

ing  the fiefh^  Chrifi  came.  Are  people  thus  dignified 
and  characterized  in  the  Word  of  God,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  fcum  of  the  earth,  and  perfons  of  no  un- 
derflanding.  A  difference  indeed  muft  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  antient  Ifraelites  and  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour’s 
time;  thefe  laft  were  under  a  judicial  blindnefs  and 
predicted  infatuation ;  they  had  corrupted  the  fcripiures 
.and  made  them  of  none  efjefl ;  were  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind ,  &c. — But  with  regard  to  the  real  knowledge  of 
the  antient  Ifraelites  in  natural philo fophy  (if  that  does 
not  fufficiently  follow  from  their  being  wife  and  learned 
in  the  oracles  of  God ,  which  contain  a  true  philofophy) 

I  defire  the  reader  would  confult  the  third,  nineteenth, 
and  twentieth  chapters  of  Dr.  Dickinson’s  Phyfua 


veins  et  vera.  Fart  of  which  I  fhall  here  quote  ^  being  fo 
very  applicable  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  and  containing 
the  heads  of  what  is  difcuffed  and  proved  at  large.  The 
Dodtor  having  fpoken  of  thofe,  who,  through  mere 
ignorance,  endeavour  to  accommodate  the  Mofaic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Creation  to  the  appearance  of  things,  and 
their  own  low  notions,  fays  after  ° c  The  fame  things 
4  are  urged  by  the  more  cautious  atheifts ;  but  with 
6  a  different  dfefign  j  namely,  that  through  Mofes' s 
c  fides  they  might  the  more  fecretly  and  fecurely 
6  wound  religion  itfelf;  deride  that  philofophy  which 
c  was  fuited  to  the  tafte  of  the  vulgar^  and  defpife 
s  God,  who  could  chufe  for  his  beloved  and  peculiar 
4  treafure ,  a  people,  the  moil  ignorant  and  ftupid  of 
6  all,  and  who  were  fcarcely  above  the  degree  of  brutes. 
s  Hence  fuch  perfons  draw  their  arguments,  hence 
6  they  fharpen  their  gigantean  weapons  againfl God.— 

°  Pag.  272.  <  Eadem  fere  commentari  videncur  et  urgere  pruden- 
4  tiores  Athei ;  fed  diffimilpplane  confilio ;  nimirum  uc  Mofen  ed 
'«  iecretius  atque  fecurius  arrodant  atque  pungant;  ipfamque  reli- 
4  gionem  per  ejus  etiam  latera  penitiflime  transhgant ; — et  ut  profufe 
4  deriderent  earn  Philofophiani,  quam  fola  infipientium  palata  fapi- 
4  unt;  fpernerentque  Deum3  qui  populum  rudem  atque  ftolidum 

*  pne  cunclis  habet  fibi  pro  Dile&c,  et  tantum  non  brutum  pro peculio. 

4  Hinc  arguments  fibi  defumunt,  hinc  arma  fua  Gigantea  contra 
4  Deum  cudunt  homines  impii. - Hunc  autem  populum  (Deo  pc¬ 

's  culiarem)  quem  facrse  literae  de  parcntibus  ingenious  atque  do&is 
4  ortum,  perpetuifque  familiarum  fibi  fuccedentium  memoriis  ac 
4  difciplinis  eruditum,  fatis  aperte  fignificant :  quem  Mofes  ipfe  va- 

*  riis  artibus  inligniter  inftrudium  affirmat:  quemque  Gentium  dodl as 
4  recordationes  etiam  mathematicis  artibus,  et  aftronomia  particula- 
4  tim;  cundtifque  revera  fcientiis  (quibus  Gnecia  poftea  floruit)  or- 
4  natum  memorant:  cui  etiam,  duni  viveret  Mofes ,  artes  mathema- 
4  ticie  vulgares  erant;  et  vetullifTima  Philofophia  bene  nota;  quemque 

*  demum  natura  fua  Philofophum  efie  doCti  quidam  viri  multas  ab- 
4  hinc  setates  celebrati  fenferunt.  Hunc  inquam  Populum  jam  a  non- 

*  nullis  hominibu?,  nullo  pudoris  aut  juftitiae  fraeno  coercitis,  omni- 

*  bus  infamize  fimul  et  inTcitiae  nominibus  oneratum  effe,  fuperailet 
4  omnem  fidem,  nifi  palam  fcriptis  atque  feqUonibus,  extra  omnem 

*  dubitationem  pofitum  fuifleti* * 
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*  That  this  people,— thus  peculiarly  beloved  of  God, 
‘  — whom  the  facred  Scriptures  reprefent  as  fprung 
c  from  ingenious  and  learned  anceftors  y— and  to  have 
4  been  continually  inftru&ed  in  the  Records  and  doc¬ 
trines  of  their  race, — whom  Mofes  declares  to  have 
been  remarkably  fkill  d  in  various  arts,— — and  whom 

‘  the  writings  of  learned  Heathens  mention  as  fa* 
4  mous  for  the  mathematical  fciences;  for  aftrono- 

*  my  in  particular  y  and  indeed  for  all  thofe  arts,  in 
s  which  Greece  afterwards  flouriflied;- — among  whom, 
‘  even  in  the  time  of  Mofes,  the  Mathematics  were 

*  ln  common  ufe,  and  the  moft  antient  Philofophy 
well  known and  whom  feveral  learned  men  have 
formerly  celebrated  as  being  Philosophers  by  nature. 

4  —That  this  People,  I  fay,  fhould  now,  by  fome 
men  who  Teem  to  have  loft  all  fenfe  of  fliame  and 

*  common  juftice,  be  loaded  by  the  names  of  the, 

*  moft  infamous.,  and  ignorant ,  would  furpafs  all  credit, 
c  did  not  their  publick  writings  and  open  difeourfes  put 

it  out  of  all  doubt.’  p  From  what  has  been  laid 
then  concerning  the  Wifdom  of  the  children  of  Ifrael, 
we  may  now  perhaps  be  induced  to  allow  them  to 
have  been  as  wife  a  people  as  ourfel-ves.  And  let 
us  fee  whether  the  infpired  writers  did  not  extend  the 
firmament  of  Heaven  to  its  real  height.  Firft,  it  is  faid 
Gen.  i.  17.  God  fet  them  [the  Sun ,  Moon ,  and  Stars'] 
in  the.  Firmament  of  Heaven.  The  Firmament  therefore 
is  as  high  as  the  Stars.  And  of  the  Stars  it  is  thus 
with  wonder  fpoken,  Job  xxii.  12.  Behold  the  height  of 
the  Stars,  how  high  they  are!  But  more  exlprefsly  of 


p  Joppbus,  (whofeteftimony  with  fome  may  be  of  great  weight) 
fays,  4  that  God  granted  pious  men  in  the  JirJl  ages  of  the  world 
*  long  lives,  not  only  as  a  reward  of  their  virtue,  bat  for  the  ufefiil- 
nefs  of  thofe  things  which  they  ltudied,  to  wit,  Agronomy  and 
‘  Geometry  ;  that  by  living  thus  long,  they  might  bring  thole  Sci¬ 
ences  to  the  greater  perfe&ion  and  certainty.'’  Lib.  i.  Chan.  4, 
Ant.  Jud.  -  . 
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the  Heaven  itfelf,  Prov.  xxv.  3.  The  Heaven  /hr 
height,  ij  unfearchable.  Jerem,  xxxi.  37.  Thus  faith 
the  Lord ,  If  Heaven  above  can  meafured, — /fez 
w///  I  c  aft  off  all  the  feed  of  IfraeL  Nay,  the  infinite 
mercy  of  God  to  fallen  man  is  compared  to  the  Height 
of  Heaven,  Pfalm  ciii.  1 1 .  As  the  Heaven  is  high 
[marg.  according  to  thehight  of  Heaven]  above  the  earth  \ 
fo  great  is  his  mercy  toward  them  that  fear  him.  Or, 
what  is  more,  his  almighty  power  and  infinite  per¬ 
fections  are  pointed  out  by  this  fimilitude.  Job  xi.  7. 
Canft  thou  by  fe  arching  find  out  God?  Canft  thou  find  out 
the  Almighty  unto  Perfection  ?  It  is  as  high  as  Heaven, 
what  canft  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  Hell,  what  canft  thou 
know?  Will  any  modern  Philofopher  prefume  to  fpeak 
in  fublimer  terms  of  the  Height  of  Heaven  ?  If  he  does, 
or  rather  if  he  can ,  he  muft  fo  far  exceed  the  Truth . 

Another,  inftance  which  his  Lordfhip  brings  q  as 
a  proof  of  Scripture’s  conforming  to  the  appearance  of 
things,  is  “  The  fa6t  related  in  the  book  of  Jofhua , 
where  it  is  faid,  that  the  fun  flood  ft  ill.”  But  he  fhould 
have  mentioned  the  place  or  that  part  of  the  earth  on 
which  it  is  faid  the  fun  flood ,  viz,  uponGibeon ,  and  the 
moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  Now  certainly,  even  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  appearance  of  things,  neither  the  Sun 
nor  the  Moon,  i.  e.  the  bodies  of  them,  (food  in  thefe 
places.  According  to  the  appearance  of  things,  it 
was  the  Light  proceeding  from  each,  that  flood  there. 

I  And  it  has  been  proved  by  feveral  writers,  that  the 
word  here  tranflated  Sun  means  the  Light  iffuing  from 
the  fun  (which  therefore,  as  it  is  afterwards  related, 
might  have  flood  in  the  midft  of  Heaven  as  well  as  upon 
Earth,  but  the  body  of  the  fun  could  not  have  been, 
or  even  feemed  to  have  been  in  both  thefe  places  at 
once).  I  fhall  here  recommend  to  the  reader,  a  Trea¬ 
dle  lately  publifhed,  in  which  not  only  this  point  is 
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proved,  but  alfo  all  the  arguments  ufually  brought  a- 
gainft  Scripture’s  fpeaking  philofophically  true,  are 
anfwered,  and  many  poiitive  arguments  laid  down,  by 
which  it  muft  undeniably  follow,  that  the  Bible,  with 
regard  to  natural  fubjedbs,  is  ftrittly  and  literally  true . 
The  Treatife  is  entitled,  Philofophia  Sacra ,  or  the 
Principles  of  Natural  Philo fophy ,  extracted  from  Divine 
Revelation ,  by  S.  Pike.  I  mention  this  book  chiefly, 
becaufe  it  is  ihort,  written  in  Englifli,  with  great  per- 
fpicuity,  and  purpofely  adapted  to  the  meanefl:  capa¬ 
city  ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  the  author  was,  not 
long  before  %  as  much  averfe,  as  any  man  at  prefent 
can  be,  from  thinking  that  the  Scriptures  were  wrote 
philofophically  true.  But  after  the  immenfe ,  tho’  worthy 
and  juft  pains ,  (fliall  I  fay  pleafure?)  of  reading  the 
Bible  throughout, — extracting  all  the  paflages  relating 
£o  natural  Philofophy,: — and  comparing  them  toge¬ 
ther,  he  found  the  agreeable  truth,  that  Scripture  was 
as  juft  in  its  deferiptions  of  natural  as  of  fpiritual 
things. 

Our  Author  having  thus,  by  the  above  remarkable 
obfervations,  6  cleared  the  way  \  proceeds  now  4  to 
4  vindicate  the  account  which  Mofes  giveth  of  the 
4  Creation  and  Deluge ;  and  to  endeavour  to  reconcile 
4  it  with  Reafon  and  Philofophy s  Which  attempt 
furprizes  me  much;  as  the  foie  tendency  of  the  above- 
mentioned  obfervations  is  to  prove,  that  Mofes  wrote 
neither  agreeable  to  Reafon  nor  Philofophy,  but  re- 
ceeded  from  both,  in  order  to  adapt  his  account  to 
the  mere  appearance  of  things.  But  the  latter  part 
of  the  undertaking  is  fomewhat  more  Arango,  viz. 
4  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  Word  of  God  with 
‘  Reafon  and  Philofophy .*  I  apprehend,  the  attempt 


r  See  the  Preface,  and  Chap.  ift. 
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|  ihould  hare  been  directly  the  reverie,  viz,— to  recon¬ 
cile  Reafon  and  Philofophy  to  the  Word  of  God.  4  Tax- 

|  andi  fuht ,  fays  Oleaster,  qui  potius  volant  facram 
Scrip  tier  am  Philofophice  regulis  fubdere ,  qiiam%  ut  magts 
decet ,  Philofophiam  tanquam  ancillary ,  defervire?  i.  e. 
They  are  to  be  blamed ,  who  would  fubjePt  the  Sacred  W rit- 
ings  to  the  rules  of  Philofophy ,  it  would  be 

more  becoming ,  make  Philofophy  fubfervient  to  Scripture*,  as 
her  hand-maid .  For,  God  mull  be  true,  and  what  He 
fays,  be  the  ftandard  of  Truth:  but  human  Reafon 
and  human  Philofophy  (which  his  Lp-  rnuft  here 
mean)  may,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  ever  did,  and 
ever  will  lead  thofe  into  error  who  trull  to  them  for 
inflruclion  in  things  infinitely  beyond  their  reach  ;  and 
fuch  undeniably  mull  the  manner  in  which  God  made 
the  world,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  deftroyed  it  at 
the  Hood,  and  re-formed  it  after,  be  allowed  to  be. 
And  tho*  there  are  evident  marks  in  this  earth,  that 
the  Scripture-account  of  the  Re-formation  of  it  after 
the  flood,  and  fo  of  its  firll  formation,  is  true;  yet 
thefe  marks  could  never  have  been  known,  at  leall 
applied,  or  this  Philofophy  have  been  difcovered,  un- 
lefs  the  Principles  of  it  had  been  revealed.  Scripture- 
truths,  like  all  other,  when  once  known  or  fairly  de¬ 
clared,  are  eafily  enough  to  be  apprehended,  and  by 
every  unprejudiced  mind  will  be  readily  aflented  to; 
but  the  difficulty  is,  an  impojfibility ,  I  will  fay,  it 
is  to  difcover  them  without  a  Revealer .  And  if  fome 
late  writers  in  their  difputes  with  the  Deills  had  but  de¬ 
fined  what  Reafon  was, -—and  made  a  diftindlion  be¬ 
tween  Re  of g  ci }  as  enlightened  by  Chriftianity  (as  every 
man’s  reafon,  who  is  born  in  a  chrillian  country  mull 
be)  and  the  date  it  would  have  been  in,  had  it  been 
left  to  its  own  natural  workings ;- — the  deillical  Infidel 
would  not  have  had  one  word  to  have  faidfor  himfelf. 
f  Reafon ,  (fay  two  judicious  writers)  is  but  the  ca~> 
t  f  deity  of  the  Soul  tQ  know  [or,  the  faculty  in  the  hu~ 
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man  mind  of  viewing  and  comparing  ideas,  and  after 
due  confi deration  of  the  fubject,  giving  judgment ; 
which  is  the  regular  procefs  to  knowledge],  ‘It  is  no  more 
in  the  foul  than  the  eye  in  the  body ;  hath  no  light 
4  in  itfelf;  but  the  light  of  Revelation  [and  that  only]  is 
‘  fufficient  to  guide  it  into  all  truth/  The  unhappy 
Infidel  thinks  otherwife ;  and,  by  imagining  that  his 
Reafon  is  altogether  fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  refufes 
the  affiftance  of  Revelation  as  unneceflary,  or  looks 
upon  it  as  an  infringement,  an  enflavement  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  foul :  As  if,  to  think  with  Wifdom 
fupreme ,  or  concieve  as  'Truth  it f elf  directs,  were  folly  or 
Jlavery .  No  ;  Revelation  alone  enlarges  the  fphere  of 
human  knowledge;  and  when  the  mind  prefumes  to 
range  without  this  guide,  it  may  imagine ,  but  it  cau- 
not  reafon . 

Of  this  his  Lp.  unrortunately  gives  an  inflance  at 
his  very  fetting  out,  viz.  in  his  interpretation  of  the  iff 
verfe  in  Genejis ,  where  commenting  upon  the  word 
Heaven ,  he  ‘  fuppofes  that  by  it  Adofes  means  only  that 
atmo fphere  or  firmament  of  air  which  furroundeth 
this  globe  of  earth,’ 1  but  does  not  include  in  his 
account  the  creation  of  the  fixed  Stars ;  which  he  fays 
(page  67)  ‘  were  created  millions  of  ages  before  this 

planetary  lyftem.  - - — I  have  already  proved 

that  tiie  f  irmament  of  Heaven  reaches  to  and  even  be¬ 
yond  the  fixed  Stars ,  and  ofcourfe  that  the  Jlars  are  in 
it.  And  that  they  were  created  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  Heaven  and  Earth  which  we  inhabit,  is  evident 
from  Gen.  ii.  i.and  alfo  from  the  fourth  Commandment , 
For  in  fix  days  the  Lord  made  Heaven  and  Earth ,  the 
Sea,  and  ALL  that  in  them  is — His  Lp.  having 
animadverted  on  Meffrs.  Whifton,  Leibnitz,  and  Buffon 
tor  afTerting  that  this  world  was  not  created  out  of 
nothing,  but  offome  prte-exiftent  matter  or  other,"— 


1  Page  43. 
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fays  4  But  why,  fince  Mofes  is  entirely  filerit  about 
this  affair,  thefe  learned  pertons  will  not  allow  this 
4  world  to  have  been  created  out  of  nothing,  I  cannot 
c  conceive.- — This  I  only  mention  to  fliew  how  far  an 
c  indulged  Imagination  will  carry  men  of  learning,  when 
6  they  have  any  favourite  fcheme  to  purfued  But  furely  in 
an  affair,  in  which  Mofes  is  not  only  not  filent,  but 
fpeaketh  very  exprefsly  and  clearly,  it  is  a far  greater  in- 
fiance  of  an  indulged  Imagination  to  affert  the  contrary  \ 
and  I  am  afraid  falls  under  the  guilt  of  that  crime, — fo 
ill  becoming  man,  and  fo  very  odious  in  the  fight  of 
God,— of  being  wife  in  our  own  conceits ,  and  prefum¬ 
ing  to  think  not  only  above,  but  contrary  to  that 
which  is  written . 

I  shall  here  take  notice  of  another  opinionof  our  au¬ 
thor,  nearly  bordering  upon  the  former,  viz.  That  the 
Planets  and  fixed  Stars  were  made  for  peculiar  inhabitants  of 
their  owny  and  not  principally  for  the  fervice  of  the  earth* 
His  Lordfhip  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  mifchievous 
effects  that  have  enfued  to  Chriftianity  from  the  aff 
fertion  of  a  plurality  of  worlds ,  and  what  handle  the 
Deifts  have  made  thereof  And  tho’  the  truth  of  the 
faff  can  be  known  only  from  the  Word  or  declaration 
of  God,  yet  he  has  given  us  no  more  than  his  own 
and  a  few  imaginations .  Scripture  and  Reafon,  i,  e* 
the  Reafon  of  Scripture  (which  alone  muff  be  admit¬ 
ted  in  this  cafe)  fpeaks  the  contrary.  For,— Firft^— 
Gen.  i.  17.  It  is  faid,  that  God  fet  the  ftars ,  &c,  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth, 
le  air,  w  to  all  the  part ,  perform  the  offices  of  light  upon 
the  Earth*,  which  are  great,  many,  ufeful,  and  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  for  the  being  and  well-being  of  its 
inhabitants.  Some  of  thefe  ufes  are  mentioned  in  this 


w  In  fubftUuting  the  Roman  chara&ers  for  the  Hebrew,  I  fhall 
follow  the  method  laid  down  by  Dr.  Robertson  in  his  true  rend 

antient  manner  of  reading  Hebrew  without  Points* 

(P 
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chapter  •,  the  Lights  in  the  firmament  ofi  heaven  wer£ 
there  placed, — to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  nighty 
— to  divide  the  light  from  the  darknefs , — and  to  be  for 
figns-i  and  for  feafons ,  and  for  d^ays^  and  for  years. — • 
[I  may  here  juft  obferve;  as  his  Lp.  allows  (p.  67.) 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  c  afcertain  the  annual  revoluti- 
4  ons  of  the  earth  round  the  fun,’  or  certify  the  time 
when  a  year  is  completed,  without  due  obfervance  of 
the  6  fixed  Stars,’  it  will  hence  follow  (if  that  need 
now  be  proved)  that  the  Ifraelites  Were  accurate  af- 
ftronomers  *,  fince  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
fucceffive  revolutions  of  the  earth  round  the  fun ,  and 
are  here  directed  to  obferve  the  fnotions  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly  bodies  and  their  influences.] — Again,  we  read 
j Deut.  xxxiii.  14.  of  the  precious  fruits  brought  forth  by 
[the  light  of]  the  fun ,  and  the  precious  things  thrufl 
forth  by  [the  light  of  ]  the  moon.  So  that  Light  is 
the  great  caufe  of  vegetation.  And  were  this  a  proper 
place  I  would  undertake  to  prove,  that  it  is  the  caufe 
of  gravitation ,  and  bears  a  principal  part  in  turning 
the  earth  in  its  diurnaf  and  directing  it  in  its  annual 
revolutions ;  and  moreover,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
light  which  i flues  from  the  fixed  ftars ,  this  earth  would 
foon  be  immoveable .  Ail  which  I  fhall  occafionally 
treat  of  in  the  following  work.  The  light  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  then  being  thus  vaftly  beneficial  to  the 
earth ,  and  as  we  have  no  intimation  in  Scripture, 
that  they  or  it  were  intended  for  any  other  body,  not 
even  for  themf elves ,  fo  we  may  conclude,  that  they 
were  both  made  for  the  fervice  of  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants.  Which  may  be  further  ftrengthned  irony 
a  confideration  that  the  lights  of  the  celeftial  bodies 
have  been  flop' d  or  fuper naturally  influenced  in  their  di¬ 
rections,  for  the  fake  of  things  that  were  done  upon 
earth  only  *,  as  for  inftance,  at  the  command  of  Joihua, 
the  light  of  the  ?noon  (which  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
hath  been  thought  the  moft  probable  to  have  been  in- 
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habited)  was  retarded,  and  the  ftrea to  which  iflbes 
from  that  luminary  to  the  earth  flayed  in -the  midfl  of 
heaven ;  which  doubtiefs,  were  there  any  inhabitants 
in  the  moon,  mult  greatly  have  affected  them ;  and 
why  they  fliould  be  thus  amafingly  aftonifhed  for 
things  no  way  concerning  them,  is  altogether  incon¬ 
ceivable.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  fact  related 
Jud.v.  20.  viz.  That  the  ftars  [i.  e.  the  fluxes  of 
light  from  the  liars]  in  their  courfes  [MaMsaLUTata  in 
their  ftrikings ,  percujfions ,  or  impulfes  ;  from  SaLL  to 
ftrike  down,  impel  downward ,  &c.]  fought  againfl 
Sifera;  which  text,  by  the  way,  Ihews  the  great  power 
and  influence  the  ftellar  light  has  upon  the  earth;  and 
indicates  that  its  force,  at  this  time,  was  increafed  in 
fome  fupernatural  manner. — -—-Secondly, — It  is  fup- 
pofed  by  thofe  who  maintain  a  plurality  of  worlds, 
that  the  fixed  ftars  were  created,  as  his  Lp4  fays, 

4  millions  of  ages  before  .this  planetary  Syftem.5  I 
have  proved  above,  that  they  were  created  at  the  fame 
time  the  earth  was,  and  therefore  in  all  probability  for 
its  life  alone, — Thirdly , — As  the  earth  and  all  the  hea¬ 
venly  ho  ft  were  created  and  formed  but  juft  before  man  ; 
and  then  man  placed  in  the  world,  as  the  Lord  and 
Mailer  of  it;  it  clearly  follows,  that  the  whole  was 
intended  only  as  a  grand  palace ,  fitly  furnilhed  and 
richly  decorated,  for  the  future  inhabitant  of  the 
earth,  man;  man!  that  exalted  creature; — at  whofe 
formation  the  Perfons  in  the  Deity  made,  as  it  were,  a 
paufe  in  their  work,  and  conflated ,  {Gen.  i.  26.); 
who  was  formed  in  the  mage  of  God  and  after  the  di¬ 
vine  likenejs ,  i.  e.  endowed  with  properties  and  facul¬ 
ties  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  in  Jehovah  himfelf; 
whofe  very  being  and  form  God  himfelf  once  afliimed, 
and  now  retains;  who  will  foon  be  equal  in  perfecti¬ 
on  to  the  Angels;  and  even  at  prefent  is  in  one  re- 
fpect,  viz.  in  Eternity  forward ,  not  only  equal  to 
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them,  but  to  his  great  Creators.  x - Fourthly ; 

'  Let  us  confider  who  the  Author  of  this  world  is* 
namely,  God,  Jehovah  himself,  being  itself, 
who  alone,  and  with  a  word’s  fpeaking  only,  gave 
exiftence  to  every  thing  in  the  univcrle  ;  and  could, 
with  the  fame  eafe  that  he  made  it  of  its  prefent  mag¬ 
nitude,  have  enlaiged  its  bulk  to  any  fze  whatever^ 
I  he  extent  o[  the  world  therefore  is  not  great  in  the 


x  I  lay  Creators,  for  the  word  in  the  original  in  Ecclef.  x>i.  i.  is 
in  the  plural  number,  Remember  now  thy  Creators  [Ttomp 
And  it  is  certain  from  the  exprellion  let' us  make  man,  tha X.  more 
than  one,  or  rather  that  each  Perion  in  the  Godhead,  were  con- 
cerned  in  the  formation  of  man. 

I  cannot  help  inferring  upon  the  fubjed  of  the  Unbverfe's  being 
made  for  the  fervice  of  man  only,  what  the  ingenious  Mr.  Baker  fays 
*n  his  Reflexions  upon  Learning,  p.  108.  ‘  In  this  vail  compafs  [of 

the  Lpiverfe,  according  to  Uugenius ,  who  fuppofed  that  if  a 

*  bullet  were  fhot  from  a  gun,  and  could  always. retain  the  fame 
velocity  it  had  when  fir  it  difcharged,  it  would  reach  the  neareit 

4  of  the  fixt  ftars  in  about  fcven  hundred  years ]  our  Afhonomers 
have  difcoy.ered  new  worlds  {like  that  fanguine  Conqueror  who 
was  fee  king  out  worlds  before  the  old  one  was  half-fubdued )  ; 

t  ever7  pjaneJ;  nuuft  be  a  world,  and  every  liar  mufthave  its  planets. 
— 1  heie  world -mongers  are  always  objetfing  the  improbability  of 
God’s  framing  fo  many  vaft  and  glorious  bodies,  only  for  the  fake 
of  this  earth,  fo  inconiiderable  a  portion  of  the  whole.  Among 
‘  the  reft>  Hugenius,  who  in  one  place  makes  this  objection,  ip  an* 
\  ?the;  Part.?f.  hl.s  book  (Cofmotheor,  p.  33)  as  if  he  had  forgot 
himfeif,  things  it  enough  to  fay,  that  God  raifed  this  mighty 
frarne  of  things,  that  he  might  contemplate  and  delight  himfeif 
‘  !hereby  J  and  were  ^ere  no  other  reafon,  we  ought  to  acquiefce 
‘  ln  But  they  that  argue  thus,  feem  to  meafure  things  by 

*  their  own  bulk,  which  is  a  falfe  way  of  reafoning.  There  is  more 
1  beauty  and  contrivance  in  the  ilrudfure  of  a  human  body,  than 

there  is  in  the  glorious  body  of  the  Sun;  and  more  perf  dion  in 

*  ?ne  rat*oncil  immaterial  Soul,  than  in  the  whole  mofs  of  matter,  be 
it  never  io  bulky..  There  cannot  then  be  any  abfurdity’  in 
faying,  That  all  things  were  created  for  the  fake  of  this  inferior 

*  world,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and  they  that  have  fuch 

*  mean  thoughts  of  it,  feem  not  to  have  confidered  Who  it  was 

DIED  f0  redeem  it.  Let  them  meafure  the  world  by 

*  THAT  Standard;  and  they  cannot  under-value  it  any  longer 
f  without  fome  reproach  to  INFINITE  WISDOM.’  °  '* 

1  «  •  ■  *.-•  i  4  .1  i 
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light  of  Jehovah.  And  if  it  L$  the  glory  of  a  king  to 
give  as  a-kifig^ 'wfoMhall  confine  qr  contraCt  the  benefi¬ 
cence  of  the  King  of  Kings'?  5Tis  nor' what  man  de¬ 
fer  ves,  but  what  God  may  be  pleafed  to  give.  That 
is  to  be  confidered  in  this  cafe.  The  world  indeed, 
in  refpeCl  of  man,  is  truly  grand  and  magnificent ; 
but  when  we  confider  the  Author,  we  muff  not  fay 
that  it  is  too  great  for  goodness  itself,  and  power 
infinite  to  bellow  upon  his  own  offsprings  efpecially 
when  we  confider  that  there  is  a  worlds  prepared  for 
us  in  another  place,  as  far  fuperior  to  this,  in  every 
kind  of  perfection,  as  the  fubflance  exceeds  the  fhadow7 

eternity  a  moment . y - Laftly,— As  it  is  certain,  that, 

when  the  probationary  flate  of  manfhall  be  completed, 
this  whole  vifible  fyftem  will  be  deftroyed, — the  ftars 
will  fall  from  heaven  s  the  heavens  themf elves  be  rolled 
together  as  a  fcrolls  the  earth  be  burnt  up y  and  the  place 
of  each  be  no  more  found  ;z-— I  fay,  fince  all  thefe  things 
fhall  be  thus  diffolved  and  annihilated,  when  the  mor¬ 
tal  Hate  of  man  is  ended  ;  they  certainly  were  alone 
made  for ,  as  they  are  now  continued  in  being  only 
during ,  that  flate. 

It  appearing  thus  evident  from  Scripture,  that  this 
whole  vifible  fyftem  was  made  for  the  fervice  of  man 
alone ;  and  therefore  that  the  planets  and  fixed  ftars 
have  no  peculiar  inhabitants  of  their  own :  And  tho’ 
when  an  article  is  once  proved  from  the  word  of  God, 
not  all  the  reafons  [i.  e.  the  imaginations ]  of  themoft 


y  As  a  Chrifiian ,  I  am  forry  to  find  his  Lp.  fuch  a  narrow-minded 
mortal  (his  own  exprcilion  p.  195.)  as  to  be  content  with  one  of  the 
fixed fiars  for  his  habitation  after  this  life,  and  to  prefume  -to  call 
them  the  manfions  of  the  Father ,  (p.  1 94.)  ‘  And,  if  every  one  of 
«  thefe  fiars  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  planetary  fyftem 
e  revolving  about  itfelf,  well  might' our  Saviour  fay,  that  in  his  Fa - 
<j  ther's  houfe  are  many  manfionsd 

T  Pfalm  cii.  25,  26.  Ifa.  xiii.  9,  ro.  xxxiv.  4.  li.  6.  Mat.  yy 
e8.  xxiv,  35.  2  Cor.  iv,  18.  2  Pet,  iii.  so.  Rev.  x.  6.  xx,  n. 
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te afdniiig  men  in  the  world  IhouEd  be  of  any  avail  to 
induce  us  td  believe  the  contrary  ;  yet '  as  the  opinion 
tinder  confutation  is  very  prevalent*  and  his  Lp» 
has  produced  fome  arguments  in  defence  of  it ; 
be  expected  that  I  fhould  take  notice  of  them.  fiirfi, 
then ;  the  immenfe ,  the  infinite ,  the  umneafurtzble  difiance 
of  the  ftars  from  the  earthy  is  urged  as  a  ‘proof  that 
they  can  bear  no  relation  to  it,  can  have  little  or  no 
influence  upon  it;  and  therefore  were  not  made  only  for 
man.  a  But  what  real  fervice  they  are  of,  how  nearly 
each  is  united  by  the  clofe  and  powerful  adtions  of 
their  lights,  I  have  fhewn  already.  But  how  does  his 
Lp.  know,  that  the  ftars  are  at  the  immenfe  diftance  he 
fuppofes  ?  The  calculation  depends  upon  the  known  real 
diftance  of  one  of  the  planets  from  the  fun ;  fuppofe 
that  of  the  earth ;  which  has  been  generally  made  the 
ftandard  of  the  reckoning.  This  diftance  he  takes  for 
granted,  and  does  not  attempt  to  prove,  but  refers  us 
to  the  aftronomers  in  general,  p.  173,  177.  and  yet 
p.  184,  afferts,  c  that  as  we  are  not  very  certain  of 
*  the  real  diftance  of  the  fun  from  any  one  planet,  a 
s  fmall  miftake  in  the  firft  computation  will  make  a 
6  very  large  one  afterwards.9  If  this  be  true  in  relation 
to  the  diftance  of  the  planet  Saturn  (of  which  his  Lp.  is 
there  fpeaking)  what  fliall  we  fay  when  fuch  weak  and 
doubtful  reafoning  is  applied  to  afcertain  the  diftance 
of  the  fixed  Stars,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  almoft  infi¬ 
nitely  beyond  the  orbit  of  Saturn  ?  But  let  us  fee  how 
exaft  philofophers  have  been  in  fettling  the  foundation 
of  their  calculation,  viz.  the  difiance  of  the  Earth  from 
the  Sun.  (The  difference  between  the  antient  aftrono¬ 
mers  on  this  head,  (which  may  be  feen  in  Horrox's 
opera  pbfihuma ,  p.  164)  I  fhall  not  mention,  becaufe 
it  will  probably  be  objedled,  that  their  inftruments  were 

D* 
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not  f©  good,  and  therefore  their  observations  could  not 
be  fo  accurate,  as  the  modern:  however  I  cannot  help 
remarking,  that  they  are  in  general  far  nearer  the  truth 
than  the  modern  ;  as  will  appear,  I  truft,  if  the  reader 
will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of  comparing  them  with 
the  method  I  fhall  prefently  lay  down  for  calculating 
the  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun  to  a  fatisladtory 
degree  of  certainty.  And  here  alfo  I  mu  ft  obferve 
that  if  the  moderns  objedt  to  the  calculations  of  the 
antients  on  account  of  the  imperfedtions  of  their  in- 
ftruments,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  when  or  by  what 
means  they  will  allure  themfelves,  that  their  inftru- 
ments  are  fufficiently  perfedt  to  take  the  obfervations 
accurately ;  fure  I  am,  that,  from  the  furprizing  dif- 
agreement  between  themfelves,  they  have  no  reafon  to 
think  they  are  fo  at  prefent,  or  that  they  can  poftibly 
afcertain  the  diftance  by  the  ufual  method  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  difcover  the  parrallax  of  the  fun.  But  let  us  fee 
how  accurate  and  exadt  the  beft  of  the  lateft  philofo- 
phers  have  been  in  fettling  the  diftance  of  the  earth  from 
the  fun.  Mon.  de  la  Hire  fuppofes  the  parrallax  of  the 
fun  (or  the  angle  which  the  femi-diameter  of  the  earth 
fubtends  at  the  fun)  to  be  6'\  and  therefore  the  dif¬ 
tance  to  be  34377  femi-diameters  of  the  earths  Now 
fuppofing  the  lemi-diameter  of  the  earth  to  be,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  moft  allowed  obfervations,  3983  Englifh 
.miles,  its  diftance  from  the  fun,  according  to  de  la  Hire , 
may  be  faid  to  be  in  round  numbers  an  hundred  thirty 
fix  millions  of  miles.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  at  one  time 
make  the  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun  to  be  eighty 
one  millions  of  miles c;  and  at  another,  feventy  millions'1. 


b  Chambers's  Dictionary  under  the  word  Sun. 
e  Vide^zV  Theory  of  the  Moon  publiflied  in  Dr.  Gregory's  Afrormny^ 
p.  571,  and  W hi  fort's  Theory  of  the  Earth }  Lem.  p.  34  .• 
d  Opticks,  p  325, 
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—Dr.  Clarke  c  (and  Mr.  W.  Whifton  f  at  one  time)  ■ 
computes  the  diflance  at  fifty  four  millions. — But  Mr, 
Baxter ,  in  his  Annotation  at  the  end  of  Matho ,  has  un¬ 
dertaken  to  prove,  upon  the  Newtonian  principles  ol 
philofophy,  that  it  is  impoffible  the  diflance  fhould 
be  more  than  8000  femi-diameters  of  the  earth,  i.  e. 
thirty  one  millions  of  miles  •,  and  fhews  that  it  is  far 
more  probable  it  is  lefs  than  greater. — Dr.  Keill,  s  after 
having  demonflrated  the  infufficiency  of  feveral  me¬ 
thods  of  difcovering  the  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the 
fun,  by  obferving  the  parallax,  concludes  that  nothing 
more  could  be  colledled  from  them,  but  that  the  earth 
is  at  the  diflance  of  7000  femi-diameters  or  twenty 
j even  millions  of  miles  from  the  fun. — Mr.  Baxter  (in 
the  above-cited  place)  has  an  ingenious  method  of  af- 
certaining  the  diflance,  founded  upon  knowing  how 
far  the  earth  moves  in  a  minute,  an  hour,  or  any 
flated  time ;  and  he  takes  the  fuppofition  of  Dr.  Halley , 
who,  in  his  obfervations  of  Mercury  in  the  fun  at 
St.  Helena,  fays,  c  that  the  annual  motion  of  the 
fc  earth  is  fo  exceeding  Jwift ,  as  far  to  exceed  that  of  a 
4  bullet  fhot  out  of  a  cannon,  and  to  be  after  the  rate 
c  of  3  englifh  miles  and  half  in  afecond,  which  is  210 
c  miles  in  a  minute.’  Now  fuppofing  the  earth  to 
move  thus  exceeding  fwift ,  the  number  of  miles  in  its 
annual  orbit,  or  in  the  radius  of  fuch  an  orbit  will  not 
be  near  fo  great  as  in  the  lafl  mentioned  cafe.  The 
number  of  minutes  in  a  year  are  525969,  which  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  210,  gives  110,453,490  the  number  of 
miles  in  the  circumference  of  the  annual  orbit.  But 
36,817,830  (the  third  of  the  lafl  number)  is  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  magnus  orbis  •,  which  being  divided  by 
2,  gives  the  femi-diameter  18,408,915  or  (in  round 


e  Clarke's  Robpult ,  Part.  ii.  Chap.  12. 
f  Harris's  Lexicon,  Y°l,  1.  qnder  th^  word. Earth*  t 
%  Introduce  ad  AJirenomam,  p.  345. 


numbers)  eighteen  millions  of  miles,  the  difiance  of  the 
qarth  from  the  funs — Rohault  h  places  the  diftance  at  a- 
bout  five  millions.  Varenius  *  at  four—  But  the  mo  ft 
certain  method  of  calculating  that  I  have  hitherto  feen, 
and  which  brings  the  rnatter  to  a  very  great  degree  of 
nicety  is,  That  laid  down  in  a  Treatife  entitled,  Expe¬ 
rimental  Philo fophy  offer  ted  and  defended ,  &c.  (p.  58) 
and  is  fomewhat  analogous  to  the  method  purfued  by 
Mr.  Baxter.  It  proceeds  upon  this  fuppofition  that 
the  earth  turns  round,  as  it  goes  forward,  in  the  fame 
mannep  as  a  coach-wheel,  a  bowl,  or  a  furveying- 
wheei  doth  ;  and  as  the  agent  which  turns  the  earth 
upon  its  axis,  is  the  fame  which  carries  it  in  its  an- 
nyal  orbit  (of  which  hereafter)  and  is  applied  to  every 
part,  fo  the  meafurement  and  computation  depend¬ 
ing  upon  this  rule  will  be  as  exabf  and  juft  as  can  pof- 
fibly  be  debited.  Now  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
being  23910  miles,  this  multiplied  by  365  (the  number 
of  revolutions  the  earth  makes  in  a  year)  gives 
8,727,150  miles  the  circumference  of  the  annual  orbit 
or  the  length  of  the  circular  line  the  earth  makes  in  the 
year ;  this  divided  by  6,  gives  for  the  femi-diameter  or 
\  radius  of  the  annual  orbit  1,454,525  miles,  or  in 
\  round  numbers  one  million  and  a  half  of  miles,  which 

I  fnuft  be  the  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun.k— - - 

This  brings  the  fyftem  of  the  umverfe  into  a  tolerable 
compafs,  and  contracts  the  madnefs  of  imagination. 

Again;  our  author  fays  p.  187. *  i * * *  But  here  it  ought 
6  to  be  remarked,  that  altho5  the  brightnefs  of  the 
*  fixed  ftars  is  encreafed  by  a  telefcope,  whereby  they 


h  Pr  a  ft  at  us  Phyficus ,  Pars  ii.  C.  xii. 

1  Geograph.  General,  edit.  IJaaco  Nenjotono ,  p,  39. 

k  The  Earth  indeed,  and  probably  the  reft  of  the  planets,  are 

carried  in  Ellipfes;  and  fo,  are  fometimes  nearer  to,  fometimes  far¬ 

ther  from,  the  fun  ;  but  this  difference  is  allowed  to  be  but  trifling  5 

and  taking  the  mean  diflance,  as  I  have  done,  may  be  efteemed  a$ 
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f  are  rendered  more  vifible,  yet  their  frze  is  not;  which 
f  is  a  great  proof  ox  rhe  immenfity  of  their  diftance:  and 
•  is  likewife  a  proof  that  they  all  fhine  with  an  original 
light  of  their  own,  and  not  with  a  borrowed  lio-ht, 
‘  as  do  the  planets.5  How  this  proves  the  immenfity 
t^f  their  diftance  X  lee  not ;  for  tis  only  fuppofing  that 
they  are  of  lefs  bulk,  and  placed  nearer ;  and  the  fame 
eftedl  will  enfue.  But  I  apprehend  that  it  i§  impofiible 
to  difcover  the  diameter  of  any  very  luminous  body; 
efpecially  placed  at  the  diftance  in  the  air  the  fixed 
ftars  are;  for  the  efflux  or  profufion  of  light  from 
around  them,  renders  it  impracticable  to  afeertain  their. 
real  bulks ;  tho5  the  more  you  can  contract  this  dif- 
perfed  light,  the  brighter  and  more  vivid  will  they  ap¬ 
pear;  ^becaufe  you  then  view  them  by  their  purer  lio-ht; 
as  is  the  cafe  of  the  fixed  ftars  when  feen  thro5  a  good 
telelcope.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  be  certain*  ^that 
the  glafs  cuts  off  no  more  than  the  differ  fed  lights  and 
that  the  obfervator  fees  juft  that  quantity  which  Blues 
from  the  circumference  cf  the  orb  of  the  ftar ;  which  I 
will  venture  to  affirm  no  aftronomer  will  be  able  to 
judge  of,  'till  he  has  once  been  upon  a  fixed  ftar,  and 
can  come  back  to  this  earth,  and  review  his  objech* 1 _ 


1  I  fhall  infert  here  a  few  lines  from  Mr.  Jnnes’s  Mifcell.  Letters 
on  federal  fuhjefis  in  Philofophy  and  AJironomy,  p.  58.  1  It  is  obferv- 
‘  able  that  the  tete  altronomers  having  ftrongly  magnified  the  bulk 
and  difiances  of  the  ftars,  and  as  much  lefiened  their  apparent 
‘  blgnefs ;  or  we  could  not  make  each  Star  a  Sun, — efpecially  fuch 

1  as  are  in  tbe  milky-way,  where  the  funs  are  very  thick  fet.  About 
60  yearg  ago  they  made  the  fun  at  12S  femi- diameters  of  the 

‘  earth  from  us  ;  now  CaJJini  and  Hugens  reckon  22,000. — Stars  in 

‘  thofe  days  were  but  2000  times  as  far  off  as  the  fun  ;  now  Syrius 
jS  ^  27000  times  as  far  off:  Syrius ,  by  Tycho ,  was  computed  at  3 

‘  rninutes  diameter,  by  others  2  minutes ;  and  Galileo  but  5  fe~ 
conds ;  the  moderns  allow  it  no  apparent  diameter,  only  fee  ic 
as  a  lucid  fpeck  or  point.  Glaffes  of  6  or  S  feet  give  it  a  con- 

'  finable  diameter ;  glaffes  betv/een  20  and  60  feet  fee  it  with  a 
»  diameter  7  or  10  feconds  ;  but  glaffes  of  100  feet  fee  it  as  a  fpeck*, 
!  — X  do  not  doubt  but  at  laft  by  lengthening  the  glaffes  they  may  re~ 


Neither  can  I  fee  how  this  phenomenon  proves  4  that 
c  the  fixed  flats  aii  fhine  with  an  original  light  of  their 
4  own?  for  remedied  light,  provided  it  proceeds  from 
a  finely  polifhed,  or  hard,  compact  body,  fach  as 
chryflal,  giafs,  tfc.  muft  have  the  fame  effedt and 
’tis  not  improbable,  that  the  fixed  flats  are  only  fo 
many  fpecula ,  placed  at  fuch  a  diilance  in  the  heavens, 
where  the  motion  of  the  light  and  air  [the  former  if- 
fuing  from  the  fun  *,  the  latter  milling  to  it]  begins  to 
be  languid,  that  by  the  light  remedied  from  thefe 
fpecula  a  brifk  circulation  may  be  preferred  and  the  ex- 
panfive  power  of  the  air  kept  up  *,  of  which  hereafter. 
And,  that  the  fixed  liars  do  not  fnine  with  an  original 
light,  feems  to  me  probable  from  their  very  brightness  \ 
for  were  they  original  foci  of  light  I  fhould  imagine 
they  would  appear  of  a  dujky  or  reddijh  colour,  as  the 


*  duce  the  Sun  to  a  /peek  too.- - That  telefcopes  do  not  leflen  the 

€  diameters  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  [as  they  do  thofe  of  the  Stars]  is, 

‘  that  their  light  is  brifk  and  not  weak  ;  but  that  long  telefcopes  do 
e  fcatter  and  yet  farther  leffen  weak  light,  was  obferved  by  the 
‘  French  Academy  when  the  Great  Comet  appeared  in  i68p.  For 

*  after  the  head  of  the  comet  difappeared  to  the  eye,  it  was  feen  by 
‘  telefcopes ;  by  one  of 4.  feet,  plain  ;  but  by  one  of  20  feet,  con- 

*  fufedly  and  dimly.  Nay,  the  tail  of  the  comet  was  feen  by  the 

*  naked  eye,  long  after  it  could  not  be  feen  thro’  a  telefcope.  This 
‘  feems  a  little  odd,  that  the  tail  and  not  the  head  fhould  be  feen 
‘  latell  by  the  eye,  and  the  head  and  not  the  tail  by  the  glades. 

*  By  this  we  mull  not  conclude  the  eye  was  deceived  in  feeing  the. 

*  tail,  but  that  the  eye  is  fitter  to  fee  a  faint  light,  and  takes  into 
e  view  a  larger  fcope  of  the  heavens.— The  tail  of  the  comet  could 

*  not  be  feen  thro’  the  glaffes,  becaufe  of  the  paucity  and  weaknefs 

*  of  the  rays ;  nor  the  head  by  the  eye,  becaufe  of  the  fmallnefs  of 

*  it,  and  rays  from  a  great  fcope  of  the  heavens  confufed  it. — And 

*  farther,  1  mud  fay  that  the  eye  is  fitter  to  reprefent  the  true  mag- 
‘  nitude,  if  freed  from  the  glaring  light  j  which  the  mod  ingenious 

*  Sir  I/aac  Newton  was  convinced  of,  and  therefore  propofed  re- 

*  fle£ling  glaffes  for  this  purpofe.  But  as  to  telefcopes,  if  the  object 
f  be  near,  they  magnify ;  and  if  at  a  -vaji  dijlance  they  reprelent 
£  obje&s  too  little,  and  will  n&ver  anfvuer  to  judge  of  the  magnitude $ 

*  of  the  fans. 
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fun  does  at  rifing  or  fetting,  or  any  common  fire  ih 
the  night-time. 

Page  192.  4  Shall  we  not  then  conclude,  that  thofe 
4  ftars,  which  fhine  like  our  fun,  with  an  unborrow’d 
4  light  from  any  original  but  their  great  Creator,  were 
4  formed  for  the  ufe  of  fome  intelligent  beings ,  who  are 
4  capable  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  that  light  and  heat 
4  which  they  difpenfe  abroad.’  True,  we  are  thofe 
intelligent  beings  \  the  light  and  heat  which  they  difpenfe 
abroad  they  firft  receive  from  our  Sun  (which  is  the  on¬ 
ly  Sun  in  this  material  world,  as  there  is  but  one  fun  or 
fountain  of  light  and  blifs  in  the  fpiritual )  and  refiedt  it 
back  upon  the  earth,  for  the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants. 
This  is  the  truth  of  the  cafe,  if  the  Maker  of  thefe 
lights  knows  for  what  intent  he  made  them. 

His  Lordlhip  has  two  other  arguments  on  this  head, 
which  as  they  are  of  a  religious  nature,  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  omitted.  They  are  founded  upon  the 
fuppofition,  that  the  univerfe  is  of  the  prodigious 
extent  and  immenfity  he  imagines,  and  that  the  fixed 
ftars  and  planets  are  inhabited-,  allowing  thefe  two 
modeft  poftulata,  we  are  told  (page  1 74)  4  the  confider- 
4  ation  of  thefe  things  may  be  of  great  ufe,  in  abating 
4  our  pride  1  and  exalting  our  notions  of  the  great  Crea- 
•  tor  of  all  things.5  I  muft  own  I  fliould  never  have 
thought  of  this  argument  to  abate  man’s  pride  ;  which 
has  been  the  very  means  of  foftering  and  exalting  it, 
by  giving  room  to  the  wildeft  genius  to  indulge  his 
extravagant  fancy  in  acting  the  god  and  making  (out 
of  his  own  little  head)  an  infinity  of  worlds.  And 
why  our  author  fhould  have  recourfe  to  this  far-fetch’d 
argument  for  what  he  allows  (p.  189)  ‘the  little  con- 
4  temptible  particles  of  duft  which  we  daily  tread  un- 
4  der  our  feet’  fufficiently  evince,  I  know  not. — And 
if  the  fuppofition  of  a  plurality  or  infinity  oi  worlds 
may  ferve  to  enlarge  our  idea  of  the  power  of  God  or 
4  exalt  our  notions  of  the  great  Creator  of  all  things,5 
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it  muft  be  remember  d,  that  it  will  proportionably  tend 

in  weak  minds  to  leffen  the  idea  of  his  goodnefs  and 
concern  for  man  \  and  fo  introduce  infidelity  and  atheifm 
in  the  world.  And  I  am  forry  to  fay  it,  that  feveral 
of  our  modern  philofophers  have  been  thefe  weak  men, 
and  have  argued  againft  chriftianity  from  this  very 
circumftahce.  Whereas,  contradfing  the  univerfe  to 
its  real  bounds,  and  fuppofmg  all  to  have  been  ere- 
ated  for  man,  will  raife  in  man  (if  he  has  any  fenfe  of 
gratitude)  the  higheft  degree  of  acknowledgment  and 
praife ;  and  yet  ample  room  will  be  left  for  adoring  the 
power,  the  omnipotence  of  God.  And  if  we  are  to 
Itretch,  beyond  all  reafon  and  religion,  the  Almighty’s 
power  or  greatnefs,  on  purpofe  to  exalt  our  notions  of  it^ 
1  can  ftretch  it  perhaps  far  beyond  what  any  modern 
philofopher  ever  imagined.  All  greatnefs  then,  I 
would  obferve,  is  comparative ;  what  is  great  to  man, 
may  not  be  fo  in  the  light  of  an  angel ;  and  what  is 
great  to  both  thefe,  is  nothing  in  refpedt  of  God.  And 
I  can  conceive  that  God,  if  he  fo  pleafes,  can  create  a 
world  in  every  atom  of  matter  or  form  creatures  fo 
fmall  that  every  atom  of  matter  may  appear  to  them 
as  large  as  the  univerfe  at  prefent  does  to  man.  The 
ingenious  reader,  if  he  is  converfant  with  Mr.  Leuwen - 
hock's  microfcopical  experiments  (which  prove,  as  it 
faid,  c  that  there  are  animals  in  this  world  fo  extreme- 
4  ly  minute,  that  a  million  of  them  might  be  fuppos’d 
*  not  to  exceed  the  bignefs  of  a  grain  of  fand5)  or  if 
he  allows  the  Newtonian  hypothecs,  4  that  all  the 
6  matter  in  the  known  univerfe  may  be  reduced  into  a 
4  globe  of  one  inch  only  in  diameter,5 1  will  not  be 
backward  in  granting  the  above  fuppofition  pojfible  *, 
and  as  it  enlarges  the  idea  of  God’s  magnificent  powers 
he  will  readily  believe  it  probable ;  and  then  every 
atom  in  this  world  may  be  jufily  fuppofed  to  contain 

3  Pembertons  View  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Philofophy,  p,  336, 
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another  world ;  nay,  for  ought  we  know  ( to  carry 
human  probabilities  further)  this  world  itfell  may  be  but 
as  an  atom  to  another  infinitely  larger  ;  in  which  it  is 
toffed  about  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  particle  of 
duft  is  in  this,  tho’  with  as  little  furprize  to  or  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  inhabitants,  as  the  movement  of  an  old 
cheefe  to  the  living  world  within  it;  O  amazing 
thought !  O  GoD-like  power  of  the  human  Soul !  with 
what  ftrength  of  imagination  art  thou  endued !  with 
what  fortitude  in  thy  bold  refearches  !  who  canft  fee, 
or  imagine  that  thou  feed  (and  be  unmoved) 

4  Atoms  or  fyftems  into  ruin  hurl’d, 

4  And  now  a  bubble  burd,  and  now  a  world. 

Pope’s  Ejfay  on  man. 

But  however  grand  or  glorious  thefe  imaginations 
may  appear,  yet  as  they  are  built  and  ftand  only  upon 
xhtignoranpevsiA  arrogance  of  man,  they  muft  fall  by  their 
own  weight.  The  God  and  maker  of  this  world  (who 
bed  knows  what  the  world  itfelf  is  and  what  man  is) 
has  referred  us  only  to  the  Heavens  [thd  inanimate  a- 
gents,  operating  in  their  wonderful  ceconomy  and 
joint-motions,  ruling  every  thing  in  this  fyftem,  and 
condantly  difpenfing  the  benefits  of  this  life]  as  declar¬ 
ing  his  glory ,  and  the  firmament  as  Jhewing  his  handy - 
work ,  Pfalm  xix.  l.  or,  as  we  are  told  elfewhere 
{Rom.  i.  19.)  2" hat  which  maybe  known  of  God  is  mani - 
feft  among  men  \  for  God  himfelf  t<poc v^uxrs  hath  fhewed 
it  unto  them  [hath  manifefied  m  it ;  for  otherwife  it  could 

E 

— -■  ■  - . - .  ■■■■  .  'i  . --  — -  - 

m  «  The  word  (as  Dr.  Ellis  obferves  in  his  excellent  Treatife, 

*  The  Knowledge  of  Divine  things  from  Revelation ,  not  from  Reafon 

*  or  Nature ,  p.  2 1 9)  exprefsly  denotes  a  foJi.:ive  a£i  of  God,  who 

*  brought  to  light,  made  manifeft  and  evident  that  which  was  dark, 

*  obfeure  and  unknown  before,’  Might  I  prefume,  I  would  re¬ 
commend  to  the  reader  this  Treatife  of  Dr.  Ellis' s;  it  contains  (a- 
rnong  other  valuable  truths)  ari  explanation  of  all  thofe  pajfages  of 
Scripture  which  the  DeiJls  have  brought  as  favouring  their  natural- 
religion  or  felf fuff  dent  fcheme ;  and  fuch  texts  fhewn  to  mean  directly 
the  contrary  to  what  they  cited  them  for. 
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never  have  been  known].  Tcc^  For ,  [Inasmuch  as] 
the  invifible  things  of  Him  from  [not  £k,  but  &tto,  ever 
fince ]  the  Creation  of  the  world  [when  they  were  fully 
revealed  to  the  fir  ft  man,  and  he  and  his  ions  diredted 
to  convey  them  to  pofterity]  are  clearly  feen  [x«9o- 
gitl&i,  are  evident  to  the  fight]  being  underftood  [vifibles 
being  made  fubftitutes  for  invifibles  (as  all  our  ideas 
enter  in  thro*  our  fenfes)  and  therefore  aopytla,  voxyzva. 
the  invifibles  are  rendered  intelligible ,  difcernible  to  the 
underftanding ]  by  the  things  that  are  made ,  even  his  eter¬ 
nal  [ocihog  perpetual,  conftant]  Power  [like  That  of  the 
Heavens ]  and  God-head.  Here  then  is  a  glafs  in  which 
men  may  fee  i\>  caiifpcdh  ( i  Cor.  xiii.  12)  in  a  refemblance , 
the  nature  of  the  Eftence,  the  Power,  the  Wifdom, 
the  Goodnefs,  the  Glory  of  JEHOVAH.  And  as 
for  thofe  who  would  fend  the  mind  of  man  into  infinite 
Space  (as  ’tis  called)  to  reap  this  knowledge,  from 
picking  up  what  it  can  imagine  concerning  this  or  that 
heavenly  body,  they  are  certainly  mif-dire&ing  people  *, 
and  the  mind  after  fuch  a  fearch  muft  return  as  empty 
as  it  went  out,  or  be  loft  in  an  infinity  of  non¬ 
entities. 

To  proceed  with  his  Lordfhip’s  interpretation  of 
the  1  ft  Chapter  of  Genefis . 

Ver.  2.  fthe  Earth  was  without  for  and  void. 

€  Page  45,  Tohu  veBohu,  as  it  is  in  the  original, 

€  which' words  are  generally  ufed  in  the  Bible,  to  de~ 

6  note  a  defolate ,  barren ,  and  unprofitable  place-,  to 
*  which,  I  fuppofe,  Mofes  alludeth  in  this  paffage,  to 
c  the  earth’s  being  without  form ;  fince  God  had  not 
€  yet  impregnated  the  earth  with  the  feeds  of  fertility/ 
That  is,  the  earth  was  defolate ,  before  it  was  furnifhed 
and  adorned  with  any  animals,  plants,  buildings,  &c* 
It  was  barren ,  even  before  it  had  been  impregnated  with 
the  feeds  of  fertility.  It  was  unprofitable ,  before  any 
creature  could  poffibly  receive  benefit  therefrom,  or 
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before  God  had  pronounced  it  good ,  that  is,  fit  for  the 
end  he  defigned  it.  Which  unneceftary  defcription 
furely  cannot  be  the  fenfe  of  Scripture.  Munfier  lee-ms 
to  me  to  have  given  the  true  meaning  of  the  firft  word, 
Nam  eft  1  ohu,  quod  neque  for  mam  habet ,  neque  figuram , 
fed  in  propinqua  eft  difpofitione  ut  illam  recipiat ,  i.  e. 
■tor  1  ohu  is  that  which  hath  neither  form  nor  figure , 
but  is  in  a  due  difpojition  to  receive  it.  So  that  the  en- 
glifh  Tranflation  is  pretty  juft,  the  earth  was  without 
form ,  i.  e.  was  a  fluid,  loofe,  unformed  mafs;  the  parts 
for  folids  and  fluids  being  confufedly  mixed  together  ; 
it  was  not  created  a  folid,  fpherical  fhell  (as  it  is  at 
prefent,  allowing  only  for  the  apertures  thro'  which 
the  feas,  &c.  communicate  with  the  abyfs)  but  gained 
its  folidity  by  degrees.  The  heathen  Poet  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  of  things,  which  he  received  from 
tradition,  gives  a  tolerably  good  defcription  of  the 
earth  in  this  ftate. 

4  Unus  erat  toto  nature  vultus  in  orbe, 

4  Quern  dixere  Chaos;  rudis  indigeftaque  moles; 

4  Nec  quicquam  nifi  pondus  iners ;  congeftaq;  eodem 
4  Non  bene  junctarum  difcordia  femina  rerum. 

4  Sic  erat  inftabilis  tellus,  innabilis  unda, 

4  Lucis  egens  aer.  Nulli  fua  forma  manebat. 

4  One  was  the  face  of  nature ;  if  a  face, 

4  Rather  a  rude  and  undigested  mafs : 

4  A  lifelefs  lump,  unfafhioned,  and  unfram’d, 

4  Of  jarring  feeds ;  and  juftly  Chaos  nam’d. 

4  Then  ocean,  air,  and  earth  confounded  were, 

4  Unftable  was  the  earth  ;  and  dark  the  air ; 

4  The  fea  unnavigable:  no  forms  aftign’d 
6  To  each,  as  yet  diftinguifh’d  any  kind. 

And  the  Earth  was  not  only  in  a  fluid  loofe  ftate, 
but  void,  i.  e.  empty ,  hollow  within,  filled  only  with 
air ,  or  comparatively  void ;  for  neither  Scripture  nor 
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Nature  knows  any  other  kind  of  Vacuum  or  Void  than 
a  comparative  one.  We  fay,  a  caik  is  empty ,  hollow 
within ,  when  it  has  nothing  in  it  but  air .  Such  was 
the  condition  of  the  earth.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
Bqhu  (tranflated  void)  is  fixed,  Ifaiah  xxxiv,  11.  He 
jhall  ftretch  out  upon  it  the  line  of  cGnfufion ,  and  the  ft  ones 
of  emptiness  [Bohu.]  6  The  land  (fays  Mr.  Bate  in 
4  his  interpretation  of  this  text,  in  his  anfwer  to  Mr. 
6  Benngton )  was  to  lay  wafte,  the  cities  to  be  in  ruins, 
s  and  it  is  intelligibly  expreflfed,  He  fhall  ftretch  out 
s  upon  it  the  line  of  (i.  e.  allot  it  out  to)  defolation ,  where 
f  all  ornaments  of  workmanfhip  or  formation  fliould 

*  be  deftroyed  ?  and  ft  ones  of  emptinefs ,  as  large  frag- 

*  ments  of  walls  and  buildings,  or  large  (tones  lay, 
4  when  confufedly  flung  together  in  heaps  of  ruins, 

*  with  Voids  or  Hollows  between  them. — And  in  thefe 
f  Hollows ,  the  birds  and  wild  beads  were  to  dwell,  as 
4  the  text  fays.5  The  reafon  why  the  earth  was  to  be 
created  hollow  in  the  infide  or  with  a  central  cavity ,  will 
be  feen  as  we  proceed. 

And  Darknefs  was  upon  the  face  of  the  Deep : 

c  For  (fays  his  Lordfhip,  pag.  46.)  as  the  fun  was 
6  not  yet  created,  it  is  certain  that ‘there  was  then  much 
‘  lefts  lights  than  there  is  now  even  in  the  darkefl:  night.5 
If  there  was  much  lefts  light  then,  it  is  certain  there  was 
feme  light ;  and  how  there  could  poflibly  be  any^  before 
either  the  light  or  the  fun  (as  he  fays  pag.  49.)  c  were 
4  created  or  fpoke  into  exiftence,5  is  to  me  altogether 
inconceivable. 

Mojes  tells  us,  that  Darknefs  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
Deep.  By  Deep  [teum11]  plainly  meaning,  as  above 
defcribed,  the  fluid  chaotic  date  of  the  earth.  And 

?  D'inn  [teum]  is  certainly  derived  from 'inn  [orTonu  as  above 
written]  and  both  of  them  denote  any  thing  in  a  tooje a  unftable  Hate* 
and  here  emphatically,  the  fluid  chaotic  maps  of  the  earth.  And  as 
this  word  delcribes  the  condition  of  the  Earth 3  fo  HaSaK  [or  Dark- 
fflfl  denotes  the  ftate  of  the  ffeantens* 
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as  nothing  was  yet  created  ox  formed  but  the  Heavens  and 
the  Earth  ;  fo  Darknefs  myft  allude  to  fome  condition 
of  the  Heaven  or  Air  which  furrounded  the  earth; 
which  ftate  is  clearly  defcribed  by  the  word  HaSaK, 
(tranflated  darknefs )  which  takes  its  name  from  a  verb 
of  the  fame  letters,  fignifying,  to  flop ,  retard ,  refrain , 
&e.  and  fo  implies  that  the  heavenly  matter  round  and 
in  the  earth  (for  darknefs  was  upon  paNi,  the  faces ,  i.  e. 
the  outward  and  inward  furface  of  the  earth)  was  in  a 
(late  of  fiagnation ,  or  inactivity. — Darknefs  cannot  be, 
as  our  modern  Philofophers  imagine,  a  privation  of 
light ;  for  light  was  not  yet  formed  ;  and  darknefs  ex- 
ifted  after,  and  together  with  light ;  for  God  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  light  and  between  the  darknefs ,  verfe  4. — That 
darknefs  is  a  real  fubftance ,  and  of  what  that  fubftance 
is  formed,  is  evident  from  Exod.  x.  21.  where  God 
fays  unto  Mofes ,  Stretch  forth  thy  hand  [exert  thy 
power]  ol  ESaMiM,  over  the  heavens ,  that  there  may 
be  darknefs  [that  the  heavens  may  become  dark ,  torpid , 
flagnant ]  even  darkness  which  may  be  felt.  And  there 
was  a  thick  darkness,  &c.  As  alfo  from  Ifai.  v.  30. 
Behold !  HaSaK  jaR,  Darknefs  comprefl ,  and  even  the 
light  is  darkened  [grown  torpid,  retarded]  boripie  in 
defluxionibus  fuis ,  fays  Pagninus,  in  its  defluxions,  flowings ; 
which  fhews  that  light  may  be  converted,  thickened  into 
darknefs ;  and  therefore  both  of  them  are  the  fame  in 
fubftance ,  tho’  different  in  outward  form  ox  modification. 

- - All  this  (tho’  true  philofophy)  is  contrary  to  the 

apprehenfions  of  the  Vulgar ;  Scripture  therefore  is  not 
accommodated  to  their  conceptions  °. 

And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  JV aters. 

I  allow  with  our  Author,  and  the  belt  commen¬ 
tators,  that  by  the  Spirit  of  God  is  here  meant,  not  the 


0  This  remark  the  reader  may  make  on  almoft  every  paffage  in 
this  firft  chapter  of  Genefis ,  and  be  abundantly  convinced  that  Mofes 
did  not  fait  his  defcriptions  ad  captum  Vulgi , 
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immaterial ,  but  material  Spirit  or  c  air  5  in  motion .  In 
the  fame  fenfe  as  the  word  is  to  be  underflood  Lai.  xl.  7. 
‘The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  the  grafs  of  the  field 
or  rather,  as  the  word  is  ufed  Gen.  viii.  1.  where  the 
fame  ad  is  attributed  to  it,  and  the  earth  defcribed  to 
be  in  the  fame  fluid  chaotic  flate,  as  in  the  text  under 
confideration,  And  God  made  a  JVind  (the  Spirit)  to  pafs 
over  the  earthy  and  the  waters  were  ajj' waged. — - — — 
And  I  apprehend  that  it  is  called  God's  Spirit  or  the 
Spirit  of  God ,  becaufe  He  alone  did,  or  indeed  could 
(for  it  was  an  ad  equal  to  that  of  Creation )  produce 
fuch  a  motion  in  the  (before)  dark,  fiagnant  air ;  and  it 
is  fo  called  alfo,  with  a  view  to  deftroy  the  opinion  of 
the  idolatrous  heathens,  who  worfhipped  the  Air  or 
Spirit  as  if  it  was  God  himfelf,  and  not  a  creature  of 
God. 

His  Lordfhip  imagines  that  it  was  fo  called, c  becaufe 
$  it  was  a  method  common  to  the  Hebrews  whenever 
0  they  had  a  mind  to  exprefs  any  thing  that  was  high , 

6  elevated ,  or  eminent  in  its  kind,  to  call  it  a  thing  of 
*  God,  that  is  a  God-like  thing.5  p  I  am  furprized  that 
he  fhould  affert  that  c  the  air  or  atmofphere5  is  called 
4  the  air  of  God5  on  account  of  its  height ,  when  he 
had  before  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Hebrews 
had  very  contraded  notions  with  retped  to  the  height 
pf  the  air,  not  imagining  it  to  reach  farther  than  the 
clouds.  q  But  allowing  that  they  efleemed  it,  as  he 
now  fays,  to  be  of  c  great  height,5  let  us  examine  the 
proofs  brought  for  this  interpretation.  *  Thus  high 
f  mountains  are  in  the  fcripture  flyle  called  the  mom - 
4  tains  of  God\  This  is  not  proving  that  they  are  fo 
called  on  account  of  their  height ;  or  even  that  high 
mountains  are  fo  called.  It  is  well  known,  that  moun¬ 
tains  were  formerly  the  places  of  worjhip ,  and  thofe 
where  Jehovah  was  worfhipped,  called  his,'  on  that 


l  Page  47. 


q  See  p.  x  1,  of  this  Treatife* 
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very  account ;  as  thofe  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of 
Baal ,  &c.  were  called  the  mountains  or  high -pi aces  of 
Baal. — Trees  alfo  were  /acred',  the  Cedar  in  particular, 
as  Ezek.  xvii.  22.  the  title  of  which  part  of  the  chapter 
is  thus  judicioufly  given  in  our  englifh  tranflation, 
God  prcmifetb  to  plant  the  cedar  of  the  Gofpel.  See  alfo 
Ifai.  xli.  19.  And  that  fmgle  pafTage  in  Scripture,  where 
the  expreffion  c  the  Cedars  of  God’  occurs  is  undeni¬ 
ably  fymbolical:  the  Pfalmift  is  fpeaking  of  the  people 
of  God ,  the  Church ,  under  the  emblem  of  a  Vine ,  and 
compares  its  branches  to  the  cedars  of  God,  i.  e.  fPfalm 
xcii.  12,  13)  flourifhing  like  thofe  which  were  planted 

in  the  houfe  of  the  Lord ;  and  fo  dedicated  to  him. - - 

4  Men  of  power  and  authority  are  called  Sons  of  God.* * 
Sons  of  God  throughout  the  Scripture,  when  applied  to 
men,  means  Believers ,  or  the  adopted  Sons  of  God  thro * 
Faith,  as  Sons  of  Adam,  Belial,  (Ac.  means  unbelievers , 
apoftates.  I  fuppofe  his  Lp.  alludes  to  Gen.  vi.  1.  And 
it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  Sons  of  God  faw  the  daughters  of 
men,  that  they  were  fair :  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all 
that  they  chofe.  r  (So  the  Ifraelites,  Num.  xxv.  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God,  were  enticed  and  beguiled  by  the  daughters 
of  Moab  to  commit  whoredom  with  them.)  ver.  4.  There 
were  Giants  [ENaPaLiM  fallen  ones,  Apoftates,  s  from 
NaPaL  to  fall  away,  to  revolt]  in  the  earth  in  thofe  days. 
And  alfo  after  that,  when  the  Sons  of  God  came  in  unto 
the  daughters  of  men, and  they  bare  children  unto  them ; 
the  fame  became  mighty  men,  which  were  of  old,  men 
of  renown*,  in  the  fame  fen fe  as  Nimrod  is  fpoken  of 
Gen.  x.  8.  He  began  to  be  ^  mighty  one  in  the  earth 
[giving  out,  as  Simon  Magus  did,  Adis  viii.  9.  that  Him - 

r  Bifhop  Hall  fays  on  this  hiltory  <  That  which  was  the  firft 

*  occaiion  of  fin ,  was  the  occafion  of  the  increafe  of  fin:  A  Woman. 

<  feduced  Adam  ;  Women  betray  thefe  Sons  of  God:  the  beauty  of  the 

*  apple  betrayed  the  woman,  the  beauty  of  thefe  women  betrayed 

<  this  holy  feed l 

«  See  Ainfiworth  on  the  Pentateuch .  , 
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felf  was  fame  great  one  ;  and  bewitched  the  people  from 
the  faith. ]  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  [of  fouls  ;  fee 
Jerem.  v.  26.  Ezek .  xiii.  18 — 23.  i.  e.  a  feducer  of  be¬ 
lievers]  LaPNi  ieue  even  before  the  Prefence  of  Jehovah? 
[that  is,  before  the  place  of  true  worfliip,  where  the 
Prefence  dwelt ,  1  or* *  as  it  is  exprefled  in  after-times, 
before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle ]as  were  Corah ,  Dathan 
and  Abiram ,  who  were  likewife  ftiled  men  of  renown t 
famous  [i.  e.  infamous]  in  the  congregation  *,  who  Jlrove 
againft  Mo  fas  and  againft  Aaron  before  the  door  of  the  ta¬ 
bernacle ,  when  they  Jlrove  againft  Jehovah ,  Numb .  xvi. 

xxvi. - And  the  City  of  Niniveh,  on  account 

‘  of  its  fize,  is  called  the  City  of  God-J  which  laft  words 
in  the  Original  are  Ti y  a  great  City  for 

or  belonging  to  the  aleiM,  the  true  God  \  and  accord^ 
ingly  the  inhabitants  of  it  repented  upon  the  preaching 
of  Jonah ,  and  performed  fuch  fervices,  as  fhewed  that 
they  knew  what  the  true  religion  was,  tho*  in  general 

they  had  not  praEiifed  it. - The  reader  is  now  at 

liberty  to  judge,  whether  the  Spirit  or  this  fir  ft  motion 
in  the  air  be  called  the  Spirit  of  God ,  for  the  reafon 
which  his  Lp.  has  affigned,  or  that  which  I  have  here 
given. 

The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters . 

The  word,  tranflated  moved ,  in  the  original,  as  his 
Lp.  obferves,  u  fignifies  properly  a  jhivering  or  tremu¬ 
lous  kind  of  motion ,  4  fuch  as  a  man  maketh,  when  he 
4  fpeaketh  for  fear,  in  which  fenfe  this  Word  is  ufed 
4  Jer.  xxiii.  9.  or  as  a  hen  [in  the  engiifh  tranflation, 
4  an  eagle  ^  and  fo  the  original  fignifies]  ufeth  when 
6  flie  expandeth  her  body  and  wings  [fluttereth]  over 
4  her  brood  of  chickens  [over  her  young  ones].  And 
c  therefore  this  word  is  elegantly  expreffive  of  the  vi~ 


*  This  was  the  Prefence  of  Jehovah  which  Cain  fo  much  dread¬ 
ed  to  be  driven  from;  Gen,  iv.  14,  16. 

*  Page  48. 
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. 4  br at ing  'motion  of  the  air;5  and  as  this  motion  was 
upon  the  furface  o f  the  fluid  mixture,  termed  Waters , 
fo  it  would  have  the  fame  effect,  as  the  adtion  of  the 
air  at  prefent  has  upon  any  turbid  water,  that  is,  it 
would  ieparate  and  precipitate  the  flolids  or  earthy  parts, 
and  permit  the  fluids  to  flip  between,  and  rife  up  to  the- 
top  or  furface ,  which  therefore  would  be  clear,  cr  cdn- 
fiftTolely  of  water ;  on  which  account  it  is  laid,  that 
the  Spirit  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  not  of 
the  Deep,  becaufe  That  confuted  of  both  Water  and 
Earth.  The  Spirit ,  as  foon  as  formed,  would  begin  to 
have  this  effedt;  which  would  be  much  encreafed, 
when  it  was  put  into  a  ftrong  vibrating  motion.  And 
as  this  action  was  upon  the  ..whole  furface  of  the  waters , 
or  rather  upon  the  Surfaces  [pni]  both  inward  and 
outward,  fo  the  folid  fphere  of  the  Earth  would  now 
properly  begin  to  be  formed-,  but  could  not  be  perfectly 
Jt leaped  or  the  finer  atoms  be  firmly  driven  together  by 
the  grofs  action  of  the  Spirit  alone ;  forme  other,  more 
fubtie  penetrating  agent  was  neceffary  to  effect  this. 
And  accordingly  God  faid,  [decreed,  commanded] 

Let  there  be  Light,  and  there  was  Light. 

4  The  means  produced  the  intended  effedt,  fays  Mr. 

4  Hut  chin fon.  For  fince  there  was  motion  or  action  in 
4  the  airs,  and  confequently  a  feccnd  caufe ;  it  muff 
4  mean,  Let  the  motion,  which  I  by  my  power  have 
4  produced,  and  by  difpofition  of  matter  continued 
4  among;  the  airs,  and  (tiled  my  Spirit ,  arife  to  that 
4  degree,  or  put  them  into  that  condition  I  call  Light .* 
It  has  been  thought  by  fome,  that  Light  was  now  cre¬ 
ated:  but  fuch  feem  not  to  have  regarded  the  diftinhlion 
made  by  the  infpired  Writer  between  Creation  and 
Formation ;  the  matter  of  the  world  was  created  at  firft 
and  at  once ;  but  formed  by  degrees  into  the  prefent 
4  It  is  fo  then  (fays  the  judicious  Bacon  in  ins 
Advancement  of  Learning)  that  m  the  work  of  Crea- 

F 
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4  tion,  we  fee  a  double  emanation  of  virtue  from  God  : 

6  the  one  referring  more  properly  to  Power ,  the  o~ 

*  ther  to  Wifdomr,  the  one  exprelTed  in  making  th t  fub- 
4  fijtence  of  the  matter ,  and  the  other  in  difpofing  the 
4  beaut j  of  the  form.  This  being  fuppofed,  it  is  to  be 
4  obferved,  that  for  any  thing  which  appeareth  in  the 

4  hiftory  of  the  Creation,  the  confufed  mafs  and  matter  - 
4  of  heaven  and  earth  was  made  in  a  moment  \  and  the 
4  order  and  difpofition  of  that  Chaos  or  mafs,  was  the 
4  work  of  fix  days.  Such  a  note  of  difference  it  pleafed 
4  God  to  put  upon  the  works  of  Power ,  and  the  works 
4  of  Wifdom.  Wherewith  concurreth  that  in  the  for- 

•  mer,  it  is  not  fet  down,  that  God  faid,  let  there  be 
4  heaven  and  earthy  as  it  is  fet  down  of  the  works  fol- 
4  lowing,  but  a  finally  i  that  God  made  heaven  and 
4  earth ,  the  one  carrying  the  ftyle  of  a  manufacture, 

4  and  the  other  of  a  law,  decree ,  or  council Lord 
Bacons  Works ,  fol.  Vol.  ii.  p.  434.  So  Becher  in  his 
Phyfica  fubterranea ,  p.  n.juftly  obferves,  4  Nullibi 
4  legimus ,  Deum  in  Creationis  principio  prater  cAum  et 
4  terram  aliud  quid  credffe ,  &c.  i.  e.  We  no  where  read 
4  that  God  in  the  beginning  of  the  Creation  created  any 
4  thing  befides  the  heaven  and  the  earth  \  lor  all  other 
4  things  wer t  produced  from  thefe.  The  heaven  there- 
4  fore  and  the  eirth  ar t  properly  faid  to  have  bee  cre- 
4  ated\  for  altho5  Scripture  afferts,  that  God  created 
4  man  alfo,  vet  this  creation  is  not  to  be  underftood 

■  j 

4  otherwife  than  productively  from  things  already  created ; 

4  for  man  was  made  of  the  earth ;  which  God  formed 
4  and  fafoioned  into  a  flefhy  fubftance;  which  for - 
4  mation  or  difpofition  fhould  rather  be  called  &  production 
4  than  a  Creation:  The  word  therefore  to  create  or  to 
4  have  been  created ,  when  fpoken  of  the  origin  of  man, 

4  muft  undeniably  be  underftood  of  his  more  noble  part , 

4  namely  his  Soul ,  which  was  then  created  by  God.’  The 
fame  may  be  faid  in  relation  to  what  is  afterted  Gen.  i.  z  1  v 
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that  God  created  every  living  creature  that  moveth ,  great 
'whales ,  and  creeping  things  [i.  e .  Pfal.  civ.  26.  [mail 
and  great  animals  ]  as  fuch  have  fomething  in  their  natures 
fuperior  to  inanimate  matter ,  which  was  created  at  fir  ft. 
4  Light  therefore  [to  fpeak  in  the  words  of  another  au- 
4  thor]  exifted  in  fubftance  before,  tho?  not  inform  ;  it 
4  was  in  being,  tho’  not  as  light.  What  was  there  here 
4  to  make  Light  of  ?  Nothing  has  been  mentioned  but 
4  the  chaos,  waters,  darknefs,  and  fpirit.  Darknefs  was 
4  Air  in  a  date  ofinadivity,/^;^/  air.  Spirit ,  air  in 
4  a  (late  of  motion,  impelling  air.  Light  is  air  Hill,  in  a 
4  fomewhat  different  condition  from  fpirit  *,  in  fmaller 
4  grains ,  or  in  atoms  &c. — That  Light  is  a  fubftance 
4  is  now  allowed  ♦,  that  it  is  no  fubft ance  diftind,  (as 
4  to  its  conflituent  parts)  from  what  had  been  mention- 
4  ed  before,  is  plain  from  the  expreffion,  Let  there  be , 

4  which  implies  neither  Creation,  nor  Formation  im- 
4  mediately  by  God,  but  the  reverfe.  As  nothing  was 
4  in  motion  but  the  fpirit,  it  follows  from  inference, 

4  that  from  the  fpirit  it  was  formed  °9  and  v/as  a  confe- 
4  quence  of  the  motion  of  the  fpirit,  becaufe  there  was 
4  no  other  agent  to  make  it.  Had  Scripture  meant  that 
4  God  now  created  Light,  it  would  have  faid  fo„ 

4  Had  it  meant  that  God  now  by  his  immediate  power 
4  formed  Lights  it  would  have  faid  fo.  Something  dif- 
4  tinft  from  both  is  expreffed,  and  doubtlefs  was 
4  intended.  This  can  be  nothing  elfe,  than  as  above  ; 

4  a  farther  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  air,  brought 
4  about  by  what  was  then  in  motion.” — And  that  Light 
is  of  the  fame  fubftance,  confiding  of  the  fame  fpecies 
of  atoms  with  darknefs  and  fpirit ,  is  plain  from  fad. 
Fire  or  a  Focus  of  Light  cannot  fubfift,  but  where 
there  is  air,  as  is  evident  from  what  is  commonly  call'd 
a  Vacuum  ;  for  the  air  being  extraded  from  the  Re¬ 
ceiver,  the  fire  immediately  goes  out.  Again  *,  4  hold 
4  your  hand  before  a  fire,  you  feel  heat  before  and  cold 
4  behind  :  you  perceive  air  prefs  in  \  out  again  it  muft 
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5  corner  annihilated  it  cannot  be*,  for  if  it  were,  all  die 

5  fpirit  in  the  univerfe  muft  long  fmce  have  been 
4  exhaufted,  and  fo  there  would  have  been  neither 
4  lire  nor  light,  which  cannot  fubfift  without  the 
4  a'ffion  of  the  fpirit  [confider  the  immenfe  heat  and 
continual  draught  of  air  under  the  torrid  zone  ; 
that  by  which  the  trade-winds  are  caufed :  confider 
ajfo  the  inconceivable  quantity  of  fpirit  there  muft 
be  for  the  nourifhrtient  of  the  prodigious  fire  at  the 
orb  of  the  Sun].  The  air  comes  not  out  however  in 
4  the  fame  condition  it  went  in.  It  goes  in  cold,  and 
4  comes  out  hot.  ITeat,  we  know,  pervades  and  enters 
4  the  pores  of  the  hand, which  cold  cannot.  This  leaves 
c  no  doubt,  that  the  air  is  divided  or  dififolved  in  the 

6  fire  as  metals  are,  and  forced  out  again  by  fuceeding 
4  air  or  fpirit.  And  why  may  not  air  be  conceived 
6  capable  of  being  melted  and  ftorkning  afterwards, 
4  of  growing  cold  or  hot,  as  it  is  agitated  or  quiefcent, 
4  as  well  as  gold,  lead,  and  ten  thoufand  other  fpecies  of 
4  fubftances  *,  what  is  there  in  the  one  to  impede,  which 
4  is  not  in  the  other  in  fome  proportion  ? 5  Nay,  does 
not  air  at  firft  fight  appear  to  be  far  more  capable  of 
iuch  an  alteration,  than  fuch  folid  fubftances  as  gold, 
lead,  &c.  or  even  water.  Again;  4  it  is  well  known,  that 
4  Light  may  bt  formed  in  the  condenfed  Receiver  by  rub- 
4  ing  too  hard  bodies  together.  What  doth  this  do, 

4  but  grind  the  fpirit  or  larger  maftes  and  grains  of 
4  air,  which  were  too  big  to  pafs  the  pores  of  the  glafs, 

4  into  light  or  fingle  atoms  ;  which  can  eafily  pervade 
4  thofeof  glafs  and  alfo  thofe  of  the  eye  ?  Light  therefore 
4  confifts  only  in  thinning  the  air,  or  to  ipeak  ftridldy 
4  and  intelligibly,  in  dividing  or  fpliting  its  grains  or 
4  maftes  ;  and  then  it  can,  as  wheat  when  ground,  run 
4  thro’  the  feive,  which  it  could  not  before.  So  we  are 
4  as  well  allured  that  light  and  fpirit  are  the  fame  [in 
4  fubfiance ,  however  different  in  form]  as  we  are  that 
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<  wheat  and  dour  are  fo>  I  hope  it  now  clearly 
appears  what  Light  is,  and  how  it  was  formed. 

Our  Author  imagines  that  the  Sun  was  now  created : 
whereas  nothing  was  at  this  tim t  created  :  and  the  fun 
is  mentioned  to  have  been  formed  after  of  which 
therefore  in  its  due  place.  That  light  may  exift  without 
the  fun,  or  that  other  foci  of  light  may  be  formed  be- 
fides  that  of  the  fun,  is  evident  enough  from  common 
fires,  the  collifion  of  the  air  between  the  ffroke  of  a 
flint  and  fteel,  &c.  The  feeming  difficulty  indeed  is  to 
afeertain  how  this  action  of  light  could  be  fupported 
or  preferved  without  fuel  or  fome  proper  body  ior  the 
fire  to  act  in  :  but  this  difficulty  vanifhes  when  we  are 
told  (on  purpofe  one  would  think  to  obviate  the 
objection)  that 

God  divided  the  light  from  the  darknefs . 

Or  rather  as  it  is  more  juftly  render'd  in  the  margin, 
God  divided  between  the  light  and  between  the  darknefs. 

This  aft  is  afterwards  attributed  to  the  lights  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven  ( ver.  18)  and  muff  therefore  mean 
fomewhat  more  than  the  bare  divifion  of  light  and 
darknefs  by  the  interpofition  of  the  body  of  the  earth, 
which  alfo  is  fufficiently  diffinguifhed  by  the  terms 
day  and  night ,  which  immediately  follow.  The  ex- 
preffion  is  plainly  double,  and  fo  muff  the  action  be, 
God  divided  between  the  light  and  between  the  darknefs .. 
He  feparated  between  the  actions  of  each,  fo  that  the 
darknefs  could  not  overpower  the  light,  or  the  light 
aft  ftronger  than  for  the  ends  defigned ;  but  juft  fuch 
an  interchange  be  carried  on  between  each,  as  fhould 
anfwer  the  propofed  intent.  x  Had  not  the  focus  of 

w  Experimental  P hilofopby  ajjerted  &c.  the  Reader  may  Hilo  lee 
feveral  proofs  that  air  is  convertible  into  Lights  and  vice  verfa  in 
Penrcje's  'Treat  if e  on  Elediriaty . 

x  For  a  fuller  explanation  of  this  palfage,  and  the  precife  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  JBaDaL  [he  divided ]  tee  Mof.  Prince  pia,  1  ait  n. 
p.  221 - 36. 
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light,  now  formed  by  the  violent  motion  of  the  fpirit, 
been  fupported  by  fupernatural  afliftance,  it  mull  in- 
ftantly  have  been  extinguifhed;  as  it  is  in  the  cafe  of 
Lightning ;  where  the  air  ruflies  in  and  diffipates  it, 
after  a  fudden  flafh,  for  want  of  a  proper  body  to 
retain  it.  As  God  therefore  had  before  commanded  the 
light  to  Jhine  cut  of  the  darknefs  ( i  Cor .  iv.  6)  fo  he  now 
fupported  it  in  its  adtion*,  perhaps  in  the  fame  manner 
as  he  preferved  the  Fire  which  attended  the  camp  of 
the  Israelites  during  their  peregrination  in  the  wilder- 
neis:  Which  Support  y  of  fire  in  the  open  air  was  a 
demonftration  not  only  to  the  Ifraelites  but  to  all  the 
neighbouring  nations  (many  of  whom  worihipped  Fire 
as  a  God)  (that  Jehovah  was  the  true  God,  the  Cre¬ 
ator  and  Preserver  of  the  Univerfe. 

And  the  Evening  and  the  Morning  were  the  firjl  day . 

On  which  his  Lp.  thus  remarks,  4  And  here  I  can- 
6  not  but  take  notice  of  a  very  vulgar  error  which 
*  the  hulk  of  mankind  have  run  into,  from  a  wrong 
6  interpretation  of  this  text,  in  beginning  to  count 
‘  their  day  from  the  evening.  Whereas  it  is  plain 
6  from  the  words  of  this  text  that  Mofes  began  to 
‘  reckon  his  firit  day  from  the  morning,  and  not  from 
4  the  evening,  v/hen  he  fays,  And  the  evening  and  the 
6  morning  were  the  firjl  day .  For,  fince  at  the  Crea- 
4  tion,  Darknefs  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep ,  as  foon 


r  So  the  word  tranflated  pillar  [OMUD]  fignifies.  That  neither 
the  Cioud  nor  the  Fire  that  attended  the  camp  of  the  Ifraelites  were 
in  the  faape  or  form  of  pillars ,  I  think,  is  evident  from  what  the 
Pfalmift  (ays  concerning  them,  cv  ]q.  He  spread  out  a  Cloud  for 
a  Covering,  and  Fire  [i.  e.  he  likewife  fpread  out  a  Fire]  to  give 
light  in  the  night  f  afon .  So  that  the  firit  feems  intended  to  have 
fb  a  dewed  them  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  in  that  burning  Wilder- 
nefs,  during  day;  as  the  Fork  of  Wifdom  alio  intimates,  xix.  7.  A 
Cloud jh a d<n.ving  the  camp :  and  the  other,  not  only  to  ghue  Light , 
but  probably  Warmth ,  during  the  cold  of  the  night  And  to 
anfwer  thefe  two  refpe&s  they  could  fcarcely  have  been  in  the  fhape 
of  pillars  or  columns . 
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as  the  fun  began  to  fhine,  then  began  the  day;  and 
c  continued  twelve  hours,  untill  evening  clofed  the 
c  day;  at  which  time  the  night  having  commenced, 
‘  continued  alfo  for  twelve  hours  more,  untill  the  fuc- 
4  ceeding  morning  doled  the  night;  and  thus  it  was 
4  that  the  evening  and  the  morning  formed  and  com- 
4  poled,  or  finifhed  and  compleated,  the  firft  natural 
4  day,  of  twenty  four  hours,  by  one  revolution  of 
4  the  earth  round  its  own  axis.’  Now,  fir  ft ;  I  mult 
own  my  ignorance  to  be  fo  very  great,  that  I  never 
knew  c  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  began  to  count  their 
4  day  from  the  evening Some  f  w  among  the  antie'nt 
heathen  phiiofophers  afTerted,  that  Darknefs  or  Night 
was  prior  to  lignt  or  day,  and  made  it  the  parent  of 
their  Gods ;  2  as  in  fad  it  was  ;  for  the  Lights  in  the  fir¬ 
mament  of  heaven  or  the  pure  EEther  being  their  Gods , 
thefe  were  formed  not  only  after,  but  out  of  darknefs. 
And  fome  nations  computed  time  by  nights .  But  very 
few  indeed,  by  no  means  the  bulk  of  mankind,  began  to 
count  their  Bay  from  the  Evening. — And  I  am  afraid 
our  Author’s  miftake  in  this,  and  in  what  he  fays  after, 
arole  from  not  making  a  proper  difiindion  between 
Darknefs  and  Light,  Pay  and  Night,  Evening  and 
Morning:  Darknefs  and  Light  were  fpread  and  dif- 
perled  through  a  vaft  fpace  in  the  heavens ;  Bay  and 
Night  refpeded  in  particular  the  ftate  of  the  air  on  or 
near  this  globe ;  the  day,  that  part  which  was  oppo.fi  te 
to,  and  on  which,  the  primaeval  light  fhone;  the  latter, 
the  contrary :  the  Evening  and  the  Morning  denoted 
the  boundaries  of  night  and  day,  or  darknefs  and  light 
upon  and  over  the  furface  of  the  earth ;  the  evening 
denoted  that  part  which  was  going  out  of  day  into 
night;  the  Morning,  that  which  was  coming  out  of 
night  into  day.  And  as  it  was  the  will  of  God  that 


2  See  the  Verfes  aferibed  to  Orpheus,  and  Hefioct,  as  quoted  by 
Gtotius  in  his  Tradf  De  Veritaie  Ret.  Chriji.  Lib.  i.  §  xvh 
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Hie  earth  fhould  move  the  fame  way  with  the  reft  of 
the  planets,  (or  rather  that  the  planets  fhould  follow 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  for  that  was  formed  and 
moved  firft )  i.  e.  from  weft  to  eaft-,  fo  Moftes  could  not 
but  mention  the  evening  before  the  morning,  as  the 
earth  is  carried  from  well  to  eaft:  *,  for  as  the  evening- 
part  of  the  earth  or  that  part  of  the  earth  where  the 
evening  is,  is  weft ,  and  that  where  the  morning  is,  is 
ealt  j  fo  if  Moftes  had  placed  the  morning  before  the 
evening,  it  would  have  implied  that  the  earth  had 
moved  firft  from  th z  morning,  i.  e.  from  the  eaft ,  to 
the  evenings  i.  e.  the  weft  ^  which  would  indeed  have 
been  fpeaking  according  to  the  appearance ,  but  not 
the  reality  of  things,  confonant  to  which  the  lpofarc 
account  is  ftribdy  written.— And  why  the  half-revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  viz.  from  that  part 
which  is  now  evening,  by  the  time  the  fame  comes 
under  the  morning-edge,  may  not  be  termed  a  day,  as 
well  as  vice  verfta ,  I  can  fee  no  reafon  ”,  dor  either  im¬ 
plies  the  other*,  and  the  night  is  not  reckoned. — Our 
Author  fuppofes  that  the  Day  here  mentioned  was  not 
completed  4  till  a  whole  revolution  of  the  earth  round 
4  its  axisf  had  fuch  a  day  as  this  been  meant,  the 
expreftion  would  have  been,  And  the  evening  and  the 
evening  were  the  firft  day ;  which  would  have  fignified 
that  that  part  of  the  earth  which  was  firft  evening,  or 
where  the  evening  was,  had  revolved  quite  round 
again  to  the  fame  boundary  of  light  and  darknefs,  but 
faying  that  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  firft  day , 
is  plainly,  as  it  were,  flopping  in  the  middle,  and 
-can  denote  only  a  half- revolution. 

Having  thus  replied  to  his  Lp.  I  fhall  now  ex¬ 
amine  the  paftage  under  conftderation  fo  me  what  more 
particularly. 

The  flate  of  things  was  fuch  before  Moftes  related 
thefe.  words  that  the  circumftance  of  the  evening  ana  the 
morning  being  the  firft  day ,  appears  to  have  been  the 
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natural  csnfequence  of  the  motions  and  actions  before 
lubfifting.  Light  had  been  formed,  had  irradiated  upon 
one  hemifphere  of  this  globe  *,  and  there  was  a  double 
motion  in  the  heavens  ; — of  light  bluing  from  its  center 
— and  of  fpirit  and  darknefs  rufhing  to  it ;  a  and  any 
body  placed  between  two  fudi  motions  could  not  but 
be  turned  round  by  them ;  in  the  fame  manner,  as  if 
you  take  a  lmall  hollow  paper  ball,  hung  moveably 
upon  an  axis,  and  hold  it  before  a  ftrong  furnace- fire, 
the  ftream  of  Light  outwards  and  the  current  of  Spirit 
or  Air  inwards  will  naturally  turn  it  round  or  revolve 
it  upon  its  axis.  And  this  muff  have  been  the  cafe 
with  the  earth  ;  the  circumftances  are  exaftly  parallel. 
For  however  big  and  weighty  the  earth  may  feem,  yet 
neither  it,  nor  any  body  in  the  univerfe,  bath  any 
weight  in  itfelf\  for  all  weight  and  refiftance  proceed 
from  the  medium  in  which  a  body  lies  or  fwims ;  fo  a 
large  piece  of  cork  has  confiderable  weight  and  refift¬ 
ance  in  the  air  ;  but  place  it  in  water,  it  has  fcarce  any 
at  all,  and  will  yield  to  the  leaft  fenfible  touch  or  flighted: 
impulfe  :  fo  muft  the  earth;  b  efpecially  as  the  medium 
which  fupported  it,  was  the  caufe  alfo  of  its  motion  ;  as 
That  therefore  drifted  and  moved,  the  earth  (like  a 
drip  carried  by  the  current  of  a  river)  muft  of  courfe 
move  with  it.  As  foon  then  as  the  Lip-ht  began  to 
fliine  on  or  had  reached  the  orb  of  the  earth,  its  par¬ 
ticles  would  immediately  be  rebounded  back  at  fome 

G 


a  This  double  motion  is  exhibited  in  Plate  I.  where  the  j 'mall 
black  jirckcs  and  dots  (which  are  reprefented  as  in  motion  from  the 
circumference  towards  the  center)  denote  the  redilineal  motion  of 
the  Spirit  or  grofs  Air ;  which  is  farther  pointed  out  by  the  courfe 
of  the  arrows  direded  towards  the  center.  The  white  ground  ox 
lucid  intervals  between  the  black  ftrokes  reprefent  the  Light  iffuing 
from  the  center  towards  the  circumference,  pointed  out  by  t’ # 
arrows  direded  from  the  center.  f 

b  His  Lp.  himfelf  allows,  p.  47,  that  4  the  Earth,  felf-balar,  mg, 
hangs  in  Air  p  and  fo,  eafily  to  be  moved. 


diftance  from  the  earth,  and  other  fucceeding  ones 
would  be  equally  affected  [as  a  current  of  air  ftriking 
againft  a  wall  is  reverberated,  as  in  the  cafe  of  echoes], 
this  continued  repercuflive  motion  would  caufe  a  violent1 
agitation,  heat,  or  tumultuoufnefs  in  the  air ;  which  would 
make  what  is  called  Day  in  the  hebrewf  that  word  be¬ 
ing  derived  from  one  Signifying  thus  much.  c  This 
rebounded  Light  or  agitated  matter ,  which  makes  Day , 
would,  as  the  earth  was  firft  impelled  thro’  the  thick 
air  from  weft  to  eaft,  be  left  behind  on  the  weftern  part 
in  a  train,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  if  the  candle  be  moved  through  the  air,  is 
deflected  back.  d  This  light  thus  turned  off  on  the 
weftern  edge,  would  of  courfe  thin  or  ratify  the  air 
there,  and  fo  caufe  the  groflfer  parts  or  the  Spirit  to 
rufli  in  or  incline  towards  the  earth  (in  order  to  make 
up  the  equilibrium,  by  filling  the  neareft  comparatively 
void  Ipace)  inftead  of  proceeding  on  in  its  ftr eight -lined 

motion  towards  the  focus  at  the  center. c  And  as  long 

<  \  . _ ‘ _  . 

c  IUM  Day  and  IM  the  Sea  feem  to  come  from  the  fame  root 
EME  or  IME  to  be  tutnultuoujly  agitated :  and  lo,  the  light  of  the 
day  is  repelled  from  the  earth,  rnuch  in  the  fame  tumultuous  man¬ 
ner  as  the  frothy  waves  of  the  fea,  when  dallied  againk  the  fhore, 
are  driven  back. 

d  This  defietfed  Light  is  reprefented  in  Plate  I.  on  the  weftern 
or  evening  part  of  the  earth;  where  a  whiter  [face  or  ground  than 
In  the  parts  adjacent,  appears ;  it  being  defigned  to  denote  part  of 
the  ft  ream  of  light  B  diverted  of  turned  oft  towards  the  weft,  as  above 
deferibed.  The  courfe  of  this  light  is  pointed  out  by  thofe  incurvated 
arrows,  which  are  engraved  upon  the  white  ground,  and  which  are 
reprefented  as  moving  from  the  earth. 

*  This  inclined  motion  of  the  Spirit  is  defignated  by  thofe  bent  lines 
of  black  dots  on  the  weftern  part  of  the  earth;  and  the  courfe  of  the 
Spirit  pointed  out  by  thofe  incurvated  arrows ,  which  are  reprefented 
as  rujhmg  in  towards  the  earth.  1  he  reader  may  lorm  a  judgment 
how  the  Spirit  deviates  from  its  re&ilineal  courfe,  by  obferving  how 
L hat  incur  mated  arrow ,  which  is  fartheft  Irom  the  earth,  declines 
from  the  fir  eight  ■  lined  courfe  of  thofe  that  are  near  it,  and  which  are 
directed  to  tile  central  focus ;  whither  this  prefent  incurvated  arrow 
would  defeend,  if  it  had  not  found  a  readier  and  eafter  pafiage  to 
Che  earth;  for  the  reafon  above  given- 


[  jfl  ] 

f  •  r. 

a3  the  light  iffued  from  its  center,  and  irradiated  upon 
this  orb  and  left  a  new  or  fucceflive  ftream  diverted 
off  to  the  weftern  part  of  the  heavens,  fo  long  and  fo 
conftantly  would  the  fpirit  rufh  in  gradually  on  that 
fide,  mix  and  unite  itfelf  without  our  atmofphere,  reach 
the  earth  or  the  air  near  it,,  turn  it  upon  its  axis  and 
carry  it  on  in  its  annual  orbit. — Of  this  a  proof  and 
illuftration  may  be  given  from  the  effects  of  the  Sun¬ 
beams  upon  the  earth  in  a  calm  fummer’s  day,  even 
in  our  northern  region.  Early  in  the  morning  the  air 
is  cold  and  chilly  ;  when  about  one  quarter  of  the  day 
is  paft,  is  tolerably  warm;  at  noon,  is  quite  hot;  and 
when  about  the  third  quarter  of  the  day  is  gone,  (i.  e. 
about  afternoon)  is  ftill  hotter:  and  this  happens  not 
only  on  account  of  the  greater  agitation  of  light,  caufed 
by  the  reflection  of  it  from  the  prominent  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  from  the  Tides  of  hills,  houfes,  &c.  (which 
agitation  may  indeed  more  immediately  affebt  us,  who 
are  furrounded  by  it  and  immerfed  in  it,  with  the  fen- 
fation  of  heat)  but  alfo,  becaufe  'That  part  of  the  earth 
where  it  is  Afternoon ,  has  itfelf  been  expofed  to  a 
longer  and  more  continued  action  of  the  light,  than  any 
part  that  is  more  eaftern ,  i.  e.  more  towards  the  morning 
edge ;  and  not  only  this,  but  the  ftream  of  light  that 
fhone  on  the  earth  during  the  whole  foregoing  part  of 
the  day,  being  turned  off  weftward ,  mixes  and  unites 
itfelf  with  the  air  over  that  part  of  the  earth,  where  it 
is  afternoon.  On  thefe  accounts  the  air  in  the  afternoon 
being  more  exceedingly  heated  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  day,  and  being  turned  off,  in  this  attenuated 
condition,  towards  the  weftern  part  of  the  heavens, 
would  of  courfe  give  room  to  the  Spirit  or  gr offer  air 
to  rulh  in  there ^  and  fill  up  the  thinner  medium.  Hence 
it  is  that  when  the  afternoon  is  paft^  and  the  evening 
begins  to  come  on,  the  air  proportionally  cools  again. 

- All  this,  I  fay,  being  the  natural  conference  of 

the  actions  and  motions  before  fubfifting  in  the  air, 
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we  fhall  now  fee  the  propriety  of  the  paffage  under 
consideration*,  which  according  to  the  Hebrew,  Should 
be  rendered  thus,  So  there  was  an  evenings  fo  there 
was  a  morning ,  one  day f. 

His  Lp.  next  proceeds  to  entertain  the  reader  with 
fever al  philofophical  arguments  in  proof  of  the  motion 
of  the  earth  ;  I  fhall  therefore  endeavour  to  enter¬ 
tain  him  with  feme  Scriptural  evidence  for  this  truth ; 
which  in  this-  place  may  be  thought  neceffary  by  thofe 
who  doubt  whether  the  Scriptures  do  really  mention 
the  motion  of  the  earth  or  not,  as  fuch  will  probably 
imagine,  that  I  have  ftretched  the  meaning  of  the  words 
I  aft  under  con  fi  deration  beyond  what  the  infpired  writer 
intended,  or  even  knew  himfetf;  fince  they  not  only 
fpeak  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  but,  including  the 
context,  declare  the  caufe  of  that  motion.  But  i  dare 
fay,  upon  examination,  we  fhall  find  the  Scripture  full 
of  this  truth,  and  that  what  I  have  afferted  in  the  a- 
bove  paragraph  is  no  more  than  what  is  contained  in 
other  parts  of  the  Bible.  However  I  muff  take  the 
liberty  to  vary  a  little  in  fome  places  from  the  prefent 
Translation;  for  as  at  the  time  when  the  Tranftation 
was  made,  it  was  commonly  thought  that  the  Sun 
moved,  and  not  the  Earth;  fo  the  Tranflators  have 
accommodated  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  words 
to  the  then  prevailing-  notions;  and  yet  as  a  proof, 
that  they  were  confdous,  that  the  Hebrew  words 
would  bear  a  different  rend’ring,  they  have  frequently 
given  the  true  literal  meaning  in  the  margin  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble;  which  therefore  I  fhall  make  uie  of  as  the  jufter 
tranflation. 

To  produce  then  the  Scripture-evidence  for  the  a- 
bove  truth.  And,— Fi rft, — it  may  be  obferved,  that 


f  Two  vj  ox  Vans,  occurring  in  this  manner,  denote  the  rjfeft  or 
confequenccy  as  the  learned  reader  may  obferve  in  many  pafiages  of 
Scripture. 


1 
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the  Scriptures  fpeak  of  the  earth,  as  of  a  fit  form  to 
be  turned  or  moved ,  for  they  declare  that  it  is  round 
or  fpherical\  lo  ol  the  firft  fediment ,  fir  at  a ,  or  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  earth,  Prov.  viii.  27.  When  he 
prepared  the  heavens ,  I  was  therz  ;  when  he  fet  a-  circle 
upon  the  face  of  the  Depth  [the  fluid  mixture ]  ;  when  he 
appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth.  And  fob 
xxxviii.  4.  Where  waft  thou  when  I  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  earth?  Whereupon  are  the  fockets  thereof 
faftened?  or  who  hath  laid  the  corner-ftone  [the  key- 
ftone  of  the  arete]  thereof?  And  Chapter  xxvi.  10.  He 

fet  a  circle  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. - 1  have 

tranferibed  the  context  in  thefe  paflages,  in  order  to 
fhew  what  the  Foundations  of  the  earth  are,  and  to  re¬ 
move  the  vulgarly-conceived  opinion  from  thefe  ex- 
prefnons,  of  the  earth’s  being  fixed  upon  foundations 
outwardly  or  on  its  outfide  •,  whereas  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  mean  the  inward  fpherical  Arch  £  or  Strata-  of 
Stone ,  laid  over  the  waters  or  the  Abyfs  which  lyeth  beneath h. 
Thefe  foundations  are  faid  to  have  been,:  as  they  really 
were,  moved  at  the  Floods  for  ( Gen.  via.  1 1.)  the  fountains 
of  the  Great  Deep  were  then  broken  up  *,  and  ( Pfalm  xviii. 
15.)  the  fprings-  of  waters  were  feen ,  and  the  foundations  of 
the  round  world  were  difeovered  at  thy  chiding ,  0  Lord ; 
at  the  Rafting  of  the  breath  of  thy  difpleafure.  Then 
(civ.  6.)  the  Earth  was  covered  with  the  Deep  as  with 
a  garment  ^  and  the  waters  flood  above  the  mountains :  But 
at  the  Lord's  rebuke  they  fled ,  at  the  voice  of  his  thunder 
they  hafted  away  to  the  place  which  he  had  appointed  for 
them ;  where  he  has  fet  them  their  bounds ,  which  they 
fto all  not  p of s,  neither  turn  again  to  cover  the  earth.  So 
that  neither  the  Earth ,  nor  its  foundations  pall  be 
moved  [i-  e.  diffolved,  its  parts  feparated]  any  more 
for  ever ,  i.  e.  for  the  Ever  it  will  endure,  the  time  ap- 


s  See  C  in  Plate  IT. 
h  Gen.  xlix.  25.  Dent,  xxxiii.  1 3> 


pointed  for  its  duration,  or  its  deftin’d  period  or  cy~ 
tie.  '—If Utah  alfo  is  very  exprefs  for  the  fpherical  or 
circular  fhape  of  the  earth,  xi.  22.  It.  is  He  that 
Jitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  Earth ,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  are,  as  grajkuppers. — Secondly , — The  infpired 
Penmen  ufe  fuch  phrafes  as  declare  they  knew  that  the 
earth  turned  upon  its  axis.  So  Judges  xiv.  18.  And 
the  men  of  the  city  faid  unto  him  on  the  f event h  day ,  be¬ 
fore  it  (the  City)  went  off  towards  the  Sun .  So  the 
motion  was  not  in  the  fun,  but  in  the  City,  or  that 
part  of  tlie  earth  on  which  the  city  was  built.  Dent* * 
xxiii.  11.  But  it  fh all  be  when  it  [the  place,  that  part  of 
Judea  there  fpoken  of]  turneth  towards  Evening.  And 
Amos  v.  8.  Who  turneth  round  the  JJoadow  of  death  [the 
night]  to  the  morning ,  and  darkeneth  the  day  into  night . 
So  the  terms  ufed  for  the  palling  off  of  a  day  denotes 
aS  much,  Pfalm  xc.  9.  For  all  our  days  are  turned  a~ 
way.  Jerem .  vi.  4.  Arife,  let  us  go  up  at  noon:  Woe 
unto  us ,  for  the  day  turneth  away.k — Thirdly,— The 
Scriptures  mention  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth. 
Exod .  xxxiv.  22.  Thou  fhalt  obferve  the  fe aft  of  In- ga¬ 
thering  at  the  revolution1  [the  coming  round]  of  the  year. 
2  Chron.  xxlv.  23.  And  it  jhall  come  to  pafs  at  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  they  &c.- — Fourthly,— Not  only  the  mo¬ 

tion  of  the  earth,  but  the  Caufe  of  that  motion  or  the 


*  For  ever,  LOULaM;  f  OLaM,  the  term  for  any  fuppofed 

*  Cycle  or  Period,  within  which  any  particular  revolution  is  to  be 
6  completed.  This  kind  of  orbit  has  its  fuppofed  terminus  ihchoa- 
‘  tionis ,  from  whence  its  courle  commences  and  afcends  gradually 

*  (from  whence  the  verb  OLE,  afcendere )  ’till  it  arrives  at  its  ver- 
4  tical  point;  then  it  circulates  in  a  declivity,  ’dll  it  comes  again 

*  to  the  terminus  incboationis .’  Dr.  Hodges’s  Mifc.  RefieSHons ,  &c. 
k  The  word  here,  and  in  two  other  places  under  this  article,  ren¬ 
dered  turneth  (PaNE)  properly  means  fucce finely  to  obvert  or  turn 
up  a  new  face ,  fegrnent ,  & c. 

1  The  word  QLiP  or  IQaP  (from  whence  that  tranllated  Revo¬ 
lution  i&  derived)  properly  dignifies  to  go  round  in  a  circle  %  as  the 
men  of  war  encompafed,  win:  round  the  city  of  Jericho,  Jolh,  vi.  3. 
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agents  which  carry  the  earth  in  its  orbit  are  exprefsly 
mentioned-,  as  Pfal.  xcvi.  n.  Let  the  heavens  rejoice, 
[move  backwards  and  forwards;  the  Light  outwards: 
the  Spirit  inwards]  and  the  earth  will  revolve.  And 
Ifai.  xlix.  13.  Let  the  heavens  fhout  [irradiate]  and  the 
earth  will  revolve.  And  fo  well  known  was  this  mo¬ 
tion,  and  the  Caufe  of  it  formerly,  that  the  Canaanites 
in  the  time  of  Jojhua  had  a  Temple  dedicated  to  the 
Heavens  under  the  title  of  Beth  Hogla ,  i.  e.  the  Heufe 
of  the  Revolver ,  or  the  Agent  which  circulates  the 
earth  in  its  Revolution,  jojhua.  xv.  6.  and  xviii.  19.. 
As  the  Heathens  in  their  worfhip  had  mifapplied  the 
Powers  of  the  Heavens,  and  fuppofed  that  they  were 
the  only  Gods,  or  that  They  ruled  exclusive  of  the  true 
God  (v/ho  had  created,  formed,  and  continued  them 
in  their  motions)  fo  the  Ifraelites  frequently  attributed 
to  Jehovah  thefe  Powers;  and  as  a  proof  that  they 
believed  they  abfolutely  depended  on  Him  for  their 
exigence,  motions,  &c.  they  often  fpake  of  the  effedb 
produced  by  them,  as  if  immediately  performed  by  Je¬ 
hovah  Himself,  as  Pfal.xcv ii.  1.  Jehovah  reigneth , 
let  the  earth  revolve .  cl.  1.  Praife  Him  in  the  Firmament _ 
of  his  Power,  lxxiv.  16.  The  day  is  thine ,  the  night  alfi. 
is  thine ; — Thou  haft  made  the  Summer  and  JVinter  [and 
yet  the  natural  Agents  caufe  them].  Jerem.  xiv.22.  Art 
there  any  among  the  vanities  of  the  Gentiles ,  that  can  caufe 
rain  ?  Can  the  Heavens  give  ftoowers  ?  [yes  furely  natu¬ 
rally;  but  not  independently  of  Ggd,  and  therefore  it; 
follows]  Art  not  thou  He^  O  Jehovah  our  God?  there - 
fore  we  will  wait  upon  thee ;  [not  the  Heavens  exclu- 
five  of  thee]  for  thou  haft  made  all  thefe  things.  Many 
other  fuch-like  paffages  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader, 
which,  by  this  interpretation,  appear  truly  grand  and 
beautiful. — Fifthly^ — Not  only  the  Agents,  but  the 
very  places  where  they  act  chiefly  upon  the  earth,  are 
fpecifted.  I  have  fliewed  before,  that  the  ilrongeft  im- 
pulfe  is  at  the  evenin?- edge's  hence  Prov.  vii.  o,  at  the 

t  *3  *■> 
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blowing- in-of  the  Spirit  in  the  Evening  of  the  day .  Gen. 
Mi.  8.  In  the  Cool  [the  Spirit]  of  the  day. — And  as  the 
Air,  milling  from  the  extremities  and  all  parts  oi  the 
heavens  to  the  fire  at  the  orb  of  the  Sun,  muff  in  its 
pailage  flrike  upon  the  back  of  the  earth,  and  the  force 
of  this  general  action  of  the  air  be  great  eft  on  the  hack 
part  of  the  earth  towards  the  morning  m  (becaufe  the 
force  of  it  on  the  back  part  of  the  earth  towards  the 
evening,  would  be  overcome  by  the  inclined  motion 
of  the  ^Spirit  on  the  oppofite  fide)  "  fo  this  force  is 

m  Viz.  from  that  part  of  the  earth  marked  Night  to  that  which 
is  marked  Morning  on  the  orb  C  in  Plate  I. 

n  The  inclined  motion  of  the  Spirit  (denoted  by  the  incurvated 
arrows  rufhing  to  the  earth,  in  Plate  I)  is  plainly  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide  of  the  globe  to  the  afore-mentioned  Force. 

The  reader  by  confidering  the  effefts  of  thefe  two  Forces,  may 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  revolution  and  motion  of  the  earth.  Let  us 
fuppofe  the  line  which  cuts  the  earth  C  diieftly  in  me  middle,  and 
which  is  the  boundary  of  day  and  night,  to  be  a  lever,  and  the 
middle  point  of  this  line  to  be  the  center  on  which  the  lever  moves  : 
and  let  the  two  forces  or  impulfes  of  the  Spirit  aft  on  this  lever. 
The  Impulfe  on  the  evening-edge  will  turn  up  one  part  [fuppoie  the 
left }  of  the  lever  :  and  the  Impulfe  on  the  morning  will  turn  down 
the  other  (the  right) ;  and  by  and  between  thefe  two  forces  the 
lever  cannot  but  be  turned  round,  i.  e.  the  earth  cannot  but  be 
revolved.  And  as  the  earth  is  not  immoveably  fixed  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  point  or  center,  but  hangs  in  the  free  open  air,  and  the  im¬ 
pulfe  on  the  evening-edge  is  every  minute  renewed ,  on  account  of  the 
new  and  fuccejfive  ftream  of  light  turned  off  towards  th eweflern  part 
of  the  heavens,  and  on  this  account  alfo,  the  Impulfe  there  is  flronger 
than  That  on  the  morning-part  of  the  earth,  fo  the  earth  will  not 
only  be  turned  round  by  thefe  two  forces,  but  be  carried  forward, 
or  proceed  on  in  its  orbit. 

The  reader  alfo  may  here  fee  how  by  the  direction  and  compofition 
of  thefe  two  Forces  the  earth  is  kept  in  its  orbit,  and  prevented  from 
being  driven  to  or  from  the  fun.  The  impulfe  on  the  evening  or 
we'ftsrn  part  of  the  earth  (which  anfwers  the  end  of  the  Newtoni¬ 
ans'  projectile  force)  will  prevent  the  impulfe  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
hack-part  of  the  earth  tovoards  the  morning  from  driving  the  earth 
down  towards  the  fun :  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  impulfe  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  hack  part  of  the  earth,  which  tends  to  prefs  the  earth 
down  towards  the  fun,  the  cefcter,  (and  which  ar.iwers  the  end  of 
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fpoken  of  by  the  infpired  writers ;  and  both  it  and  the 
evening  impulfe  intimated  by  the  Pfalmifty  lxv.  8.  Thou 
makeft  the  out-goings  [the  agents  that  caufe  the  out-go - 
ings]  of  the  morning  and  evening  to  irradiate .  There 
are  two  other  paflages  of  Scripture  which  come  under 
this  head  •,  which  I  fhall  lay  before  the  reader  as  para- 
phrafed  by  Mr.  Pike ,  in  his  Philofophia  Sacra ,  p.  120. 
4  The  one  is  Job  xxxvii.  3.  His  light  is  upon  the  wings 
‘  of  the  earth .  From  which  place  it  is  clear  that  the 
‘  earth  has  wings  [i.  e.  inftruments  of  flying,  moving, 
c  &c.]  and  why  wings  fhould  be  attributed  to  it,  un- 
‘  lefs  it  did  move  or  fly,  is  hard  to  conceive.  The 
4  other  place  is  in  Job  xxxviii.  12,  13,  14.  which 
c  fhould  be  rendered  thus,  very  little  different  in  words 
6  from  the  prefent  tranflation.  Haft  thou  commanded  the 

*  morning  fince  thy  days ,  or  caufed  the  day-fpring  or 

*  dawn  to  know  its  place,  to  take  hold  on  the  wings  of  the 
c  earth ,  that  the  wicked  might  be  fhaken  out  of  it?  It  is 
1  turned  as  clay  to  the  feal ,  and  they  ft  and  or  fupport 
c  themfelves  as  a  garment  \  namely,  as  a  garment  is 

*  fitted  to,  and  is  fupported  by  the  body  that  wears  it. 
<  In  which  place  we  have  not  only  the  phrafe  the  wings 
c  of  the  earthy  but  have  an  intimation  that  thefe  wings 
c  move  and  carry  on  the  earth  in  its  revolutions.’ — 
Laftly — there  is  a  paflfage  in  Scripture,  which  not  on* 
ly  mentions  the  agents  that  turn  the  earth  on  its  axis , 
and  carry  it  in  its  annual  orbit,  but  which  alfo  defcribes 

H 


the  Newtonians’  centripetal  force)  will  prevent  the  earth  from  being 
driven  out  of  its  orbit  towards  the  extremities  of  the  heavens,  by  the 
Itrong  evening  impulfe .  And  thus,  by  and  between  thefe  two  agents 
(adting  conftantly  and  contiguoufly  upon  the  earth)  the  earth  will  be 
neither  driven  to,  nor  carried  from  the  fun;  but  be  moved  in  a  line 
that  fhall  always  be  a  curve  towards  the  Sun.  The  Newtonian 
mathematician  will  plainly  fee  this,  and  here  he  may  apply  his  rules 
to  real  not  imaginary  forces ;  and  which  adl  too  in  fuch,  a  direftionf 
as  will  anfwef  the  end  defigned* 
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the  •  declinatory  motion  of  the  earth,  or  ks  alternate 
motion  from  Tropic  to  Tropic,  from  South  to  North, 
and  vice  verfa,  and  declares  the  caufe  of  this  furprifing 
phenomenon.  The  paiTage  I  mean  is  Ecclef.  i.  5,  6. 
But  as  it  would  be  fcarce  poflible  to  give  the  reader  a 
clear  idea  of  this  without  an  explanatory  Cut,  and  as 
Mr.  Catcott  in  his  Veteris  &  verne  Philofophi ie  principia 
has  given  fuch  a  one,  and  allb  a  full  explanation  of 
every  Hebrew  word,  I  muft  refer  the  reader  thither, 
p.  43 — 9.  I  may  here  alfo  juft  obferve,  that  the  Ca~ 
manites  had  a  Temple  to  their  God,  the  Heaven,  as 
producer  of  this  oblique  motion  of  the  earth,  under  the 
attribute  of  Beth  Shit  tab  °,  the  Houfe  of  the  Dec  liner, 
or  Caufer  of  the  declination  of  the  earth. 

However,  it  muft  not  be  diflemblea,  that  there  are 
fome  expreffions  in  Scripture  which  feem  to  favour  the 
opinion  of  the  immobility  of  the  earth.  Two  of  thefe  I 
have  already  confidered;  one,  concerning  the  earth’s 
having  foundations the  other,  that  it  fhould  not  he 
moved  at  any  time ,  i.  e.  that  its  foundations  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  again  be  broken  up,  or  its  parts  feparated,  moved 
afunder,  as  they  were  at  the  Flood.  Another  objection 
of  this  kind,  and  indeed  the  only  material  one  re¬ 
maining,  is  the  aflertion  concerning  the  pillars  of  the 
earth,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  occurs  Job  ix.  6. 
But  the  word  tranllated  pillars  is  well  known  literally 
to  fignify  no  more  than  fupporters \ p  whatever  there¬ 
fore  fupports  the  earth,  muft  be  its  pillars.  Now  we 
have  feen  already,  that  it  is  the  Fluid  of  the  Heavens, 
in  its  two- fold  condition  of  light  and  fpirit,  which  up¬ 
holds  and  fuftains  the  earth ;  hence  is  plain  what  its 
pillars  muft  be  ^  accordingly  we  read  Job  xxvi  7.  that 
God  has  hung  the  earth  upon  BaLiME,  the  confuting  or 
binding  Fluid ;  the  word  is  compounded  of  one  which 
denotes  the  Spirit  |  Ban],  and  another  which  is  the  root 


0  Jud.  yin  22.  ?  See  page  46. 
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of  the  word  Day  [ime]  (fo  defignates  the  Light ; )  ani 
both  of  them  ftrongly  point  out  the  mixture  of  Light 
and  Spirit ,  which  compreftes  and  fupports  the  earth. q 
But  let  the  difputed  paflage  in  Job  (ix.  5.)  {peak  for 
itfelf.  Who  maketh  Jlrongx  (as  at  the  firft  Formation) 
the  mountains ,  and  they  [men]  acknowledge  it  not\  who 
(at  the  Flood)  overturned  them  in  his  anger.  Who  (i.  e. 
He,  God,  by  his  agents,  as  explained  above s)  Jhaketh 
the  Earth  out  of  her  place ,  and  the  pillars  thereof  tremble 
vibrate.]  Who  commandeth  (or  has  commanded)  the  Sim 
a  word  very  different  from  that  which  is  ufually 
tranflated  the  Sun  ;  and  which  properly  fignifies  the  Sun , 
or  Fire  at  the  orb  of  the  Sun ]  and  it  rifeth  not  [  fpringeth 
not  out  as  the  Light  doth;]  and  has  fealed  up  the  Stars  % 
who  alone  fpread  out  the  Heavens  [gave  them  their  expan- 
five  power].  It  has  been  thought  by  lome,  that  this 
palfage  relates  to  fo  many  miracles  or  fupernatural  a£ts 
of  God  ;  the  firft  verfe  indeed  alludes  to  fuch;  but  the 
reft  do  not;  and  it  is  common  in  Scripture,  after 
mentioning  the  wonderful  power  of  God  in  creating 
and  forming  the  earth  at  hrft,  and  then  diftolving  it 
at  the  flood  (which  were  the  two  great  fupernatural  ahh 
in  nature)  to  proceed  to  celebrate  his  wifdom  and 
power  in  ordaining  and  preferving  the  eftablifhed  laws 
of  the  univerfe-,  which  certainly  is  the  cafe  here.  For 
where  do  we  ever  read  of  the  miracle  of  God's  having 
jhook  the  earth  out  of  her  place  ?  Where,  of  his  command- 


q  Marius  de  Calasio,.  eft  CoiifiriBio,  Colli  gat  io.  Bux- 

torf,  Conjlriffio,  coercitio ;  who  (peaks  of  thofe  that  derive  the 
word  from  to  rejlrain  as  <vuitb  a  bridle ,  as  the  word  is  ufed 
Pfalm  xxxii.  9.  Which  kind  of  action  may  well  be  applied  to  the 
air,  which  furrounds  and  embraces  the  earth  on  all  fides,  and  mo¬ 
derates  and  governs  all  its  motions  :  And  both  this  and  the  above 
derivation  from  BaL  and  IME  idem  ac  EME  may  be  included. 

r  O  FaQ_  lignihes  to  be  antisnt ,  to  endure,  to  be  bard,  prong,  Sec. 
Leioh's  Cnt .  Sacr. 

*  See  page  55. 
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mg  the  fun ,  and  it  doth  not  rife  ?  Where,  of  his  fealing 
up  the  ft  ars?  Where,  of  his  f presiding  out  of  the  heavens? 
All  thefe  are  natural  a<fts,  and  fei  tled ,  ftated  laws  of  the 
Syftem  ;  though  very  wonderful,  and  highly  deferving 
our  praife  and  acknowledgement.  Truly  admirable  is 
it,  that  That  which  fupports  the  earth  Ihould  be  in  a 
continual  tremulous  motion,  and  yet  move  the  earth 
regularly,  and  without  any  difturbance  to  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  !  Truly  wonderful  is  it,  that  the  Solar-fire,  which 
is  the  great  caufe  of  the  motion  of  all  other  things, 
Ihould  itfelf  be  immoveable;  or  at  lead  never  fpring 
from  its  orb,  and  be  difperfed !  And,  that  the  Stars 
Ihould  be  fixed  in  their  ftations,  though  placed  in  the 
ever- moveable  expanfe  of  heaven!  Thefe  are  doubtiefs 
(as  Job  fays  after)  the  works  of  Him  who  do  eth  great  things , 
and  wonders  without  number. 

Scripture  being  thus  full  and  explicit  indeferibing, 
not  only  the  different  motions  of  the  earth  and  the  di¬ 
rections  of  them,  but  alfo  the  Caufes  of  each,  I  cannot 
here  but  take  notice  of  the  great  deficiency  of  the  New¬ 
tonian  Philo fophy  in  this  refpedt,  which  yet  has  been 
thought  vaftly  fuperior  to  Scripture  on  this  head.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  does  not  attempt  to  account  for  more 
than  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  :  Now  to  under¬ 
take  to  affign  forces  which  fhall  effect  this,  without 
fir  ft  confidering  the  diurnal ,  appears  to  me  fomewhat 
prepofterous ;  efpecially  if  we  rerledt,  that  both  annual 
and  diurnal  motions  are  directed  the  fame  way,  viz. 
from  weft  to  eaft :  whatever  thefore  produces  the  one, 
in  all  probability  is  the  caufe  of  the  other.  But  fup- 
pofing  the  forces  to  exift  in  nature,  which  Sir  Ifaac 
afferts  (but  I  humbly  apprehend  does  not  prove)  viz . 
a  centrifugal  and  centripetal ,  yet  in  the  manner  they  are 
applied  by  him,  they  cannot  folve  the  phenomena  of 
the  earth’s  motion ;  they  anfwer  indeed  (tho5  here  but 
in  part,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter)  to  the  motion  of  a 
ftone  in  a  fling  brifkly  whirled  about  by  the  hand ;  the 
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ftone  in  the  fling  conftantly  prefenting  the  fame  fact 
or  flde  towards  the  hand,  the  center  ot  motion,  and 
not  revolving  upon  its  axis  at  the  fame  time  it  is  carried 
in  its  orbit :  But  the  earth  does  revolve  upon  its  axis, 
and  is  continually  prefenting  a  new  face  or  fegment  to 
the  Sun.  For  a  perfon  therefore  to  pretend  to  account 
for  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  and  tacitly  confefs 
his  inability  to  foive  the  phenomena  ot  the  diurnal,  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  juft  as  abfurd,  as  if  a  man  fhould  profefs 
himfelf  capable  of  telling  the  number  of  hours  in  a 
year ,  and  yet  acknowledge  himfelf  incapable  ot  rec¬ 
koning  up  thofe  which  compofe  a  Angle  day. 

Btjt  to  return  to  his  Lordfhip.  We  are  now  come 
to  page  6 1  and  the  interpretation  of  the  6th  verfe  in 
Genefis.  4  Having  thus  far  (fays  he)  traced  this  ter- 
4  reftial  Globe,  which  we  inhabit,  and  confldered  it 
4  in  its  firft  exiftence,  as  a  ball  compofed  of  air,  wa- 
4  ter  and  earth,  encompafling  one  another  in  feparate 
4  ftrata,  according  to  their  feveral  denflties  and  hav- 
4  ing  followed  it  in  its  motion  revolving  round  its  own 
4  axis,  and  enlightned  by  the  fun-,  we  come  now, 

4  in  the  next  place,  to  confider  what  would  be  the 
4  natural  confequences  of  all  this  in  order  to  And  out, 

4  if  we  can,  what  would  be  the  natural  operations  of 
4  the  next  day’s  work  of  the  Creation. 

4  The  ftrft  of  which  would  be  this:  That  the  fun 
4  would,  by  the  attractive  power  of  its  beams,  exhale 
4  a  quantity  of  vapours  from  the  furface  of  thofe  wa- 
4  ters,  which  expanded  themfelves  over  the  face  of  the 
4  whole  earth.  Which  vapours  thus  exhaled  by  the 
4  fun,  being,  by  the  min.ute.nefs  of  their  particles, 
4  made  lighter  than  air,  would  be  driven  off  from  the 
4  furface  of  the  earth  by  the  fuperior  weight  of  the 
4  air,  and  would  float  in  the  air  or  atmofphere,  and 
4  form  themfelves  into  clouds,  according  to  their  dif- 
4  ferent  denflties.  And  agreeably  to  this  wejind  that 
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Mofes  declares  that  God  faid  on  the  fecond  day.  Let 

*  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midft  of  the  waters ,  and  let 
£  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.  That  is.  Let 

the  Heavens  which  were  created  in  the  beginning ,  now 

*  operate  as  an  Expanfe ,  or  an  expanded  Firmament, 

*  for  fo  the  original  word  properly  fignifies,  to  fupport 

*  thefe  vapours  or  clouds,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters 

*  in  the  clouds  from  the  waters  on  the  earth.  And 
4  God  made,  or  appointed  the  heavens  to  be,  or  to 
4  operate  as  a firmament ;  and  divide  the  waters  which 
4  were  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters  which  were 
4  above  the  firmament ;  and  it  was  fo.  And  God  called 
£  the  firmament  Heaven.  And  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
4  ing  were  the  fecond  day.' 

On  which  I  muft  make  a  few  remarks.  Firft ,  I 
would  obferve,  that  if  the  operations  of  this  day's  work 
are  to  be  efteemed  natural  or  the  conferences  of  the 
laws  of  nature ,  then  in  being,  which  aided  juft  as  they 
do  now  (as  is  afferted  alfo  before  p.  46)  it  feems  fcarce 
poffible  that  fuch  a  quantity  of  vapours  could  have 
been  raifed  from  the  earth  and  formed  into  denfe  clouds 
in  a  fingle  day,  or  in  two  days  at  moft,  that  the  waters 
in  them  fhould  bear  fuch  a  proportion  to  the  immenfe 
quantity  of  that  Fluid  which  then  covered  the  whole 
face  of  tile  globe,  as  that  th t  former  fhould  be  defignated 
waters  feparated  from  waters ,  or  waters  above  the  firma¬ 
ment,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  that  were  upon  the  earth; 
nay,  fuppolmg  the  clouds  to  have  been  as  large  and 
numerous  as  they  are  at  prefent,  they  fcarcely  feem  wor¬ 
thy  of  that  denomination ;  much  lefs-  the  few  that 
could  have  been  collected  in  two  days  time. — Secondly— 

I  would  obferve,  that  had  fuch  a  quantity  of  clouds 
been  raifed  as  even  to  equal  the  prefent  number  (-al¬ 
lowing  that  fuch  a  number  would  fuit  the  above  deno¬ 
mination)  it  could  fcarce  have  happened  but  that  it 
muft  have  rained  upon  fome  part  or  ether  of  the  earth. 
Now  we  are  informed  Gen,  ii.  5.  that  God  had  not  caufed 
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jS^._i.  fo/  autwa/d dj^/anu  o)  Csifo forvt,  o/forfo  /for on 1/  ou/Jtde, 
JKvDfor  ism/anfo t'forf'/anj e . j  (and, '  mtfor tnoide ofy 
YSy.,d/7  cnfof  ^/zui&tjojbarntrd /si/  /for  notion  of  tfio  outward  (fore  - 
a ru e^fmm  tfoe  da  rdu/  mo/o:  /odlod the  waters  iimler  the  firmament i 

B. £  dn  ort  of tim/or fop  orated h/ die  aoton  of^die  mo/widcd- 
panoefrom  /for  tardf  mfj.'etd/eef  the  waters  above  the  firmament. 

C.  Zf/iefo/ulf/ir/l  oft/ie  dao'dif armed,  /efwten  two  or/o  afnm/er, 

ooricentnojtrata  of jfome,  oral,  See.  h/  /for  at/umof 
/for  /too  tfopa/ffh. 

died/atef-perafo  orfor  HjJR.z.  aridCswerea^wt  eofd  ed/t  mfozed 
topet/ior,  and t/itn  mdtd  theEarth  without  format  to fo.Jt- 
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it  to  rain  upon  the  earth ,  and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till 
the  ground  \  hut  there  went  up  a  mifi  from  the  earthy  and 
watered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground.  Now  whatever 
time  we  affix  to  thefe  words,  thus  much  is  certain, 
that  the  ground  [ad»me,  the  vegetable  mould]  had  ap¬ 
peared,  was  fit  for  tillage ,  and  wanted  watering  \  fo 
that  it  muft  have  been  after  the  fecond  day's  operation , 
for  the  dry  land  did  not  appear  ’till  the  third  day.  So 
that  it  had  not  rawed  ’till  then ;  and  even  the  mifi 
which  was  raifed/ra»  within  the  earth,  was  expended 
in  watering  the  fur  face ,  in  keeping  the  ground  ljiojft  to 
a  confiderable  depth,  to  prevent  its  being  parched  and 
dried  up  (for  the  adtion  of  light  at  this  time  was  ex¬ 
tremely  powerful,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter)  and  fo 
preferving  it  fit  for  vegetation. — * Thirdly , — Mofes  does 
not  fay  that  the  firmament  was  to  divide  the  waters  in  the 
clouds  from  the  waters  on  the  earth,  or  make  any  men¬ 
tion  of  Clouds  or  that  this  divifion  was  to  be  at  any  dif- 
tance  from  the  earth. 

But — Fourthly , — Let  there  he  a  Firmament  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters,  [the  fluid  chaotic  mafs ,  called 
Waters  before,  ver.  2]  and  let  it  there  divide  the  waters 
from  the  waters.  The  whole  tranfadlion  then  was 
upon  or  in  the  earth.  And  the  words  plainly  imply,  as 
others  in  this  chapter  do,  a  Command  to  the  Agents 
to  operate.  Light  had  been  formed,  had  reached  and 
adled  upon  this  globe;  and  wherever  Light  and  Spi¬ 
rit  are,  there  muft  of  courfe  be  a  ftruggle  between  them, 
and  this  ftruggle  would  produce  an  expanfion,  this 
expansion  a  divifion,  and  lo  on.  c  The  word  for  Fir- 
6  mament  (fays  Mr.  Bate)  1  RaQjo,  explains  what  the 
c  Firmament  is ;  the  word  fignifies,  as  we  fee  in  the 
4  margin  of  our  Bibles,  Expanfion ,  and  the  meaning 
*  is,  Let  the  Light  and- Spirit  expand  and  diffufe  them- 
4  felves,  and  let  them  prefs  into  the  mixture,  called 
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*  i  he  Philofophical  Principles  of  Mofes  defended.  Sec.  p.  32, 
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*  Waters  \  and  let  them  aft  in,  among ,  or  between  the 
1  parts  of  it,  and  drive  the  folid  parts  together,  and 

*  thereby  make  a  fieparation ,  and  with  the  parts  fe- 

*  parated  a  divifion  or  wall  between  the  waters  ,  fo  that 
• 1  one  moiety  of  the  waters  fhall  lie  on  one  fide  of  this 

*  wall,  and  the  other  on  the  other  fide/  To  explain 
how  this  was  done.  The  reader  will  remember  that  the 
earth  was  created  comparatively  void  (fee  p.  35,6)  or 
with  a  large  central  Hollow  (called,  Job  xxxviii.  8.  the 
Womb  of  the  earth)  filled  only  with  air,  as  every  hollow 
place  in  the  earth  at  prefent  is  filled.  As  loon  there¬ 
fore  as  the  light  had  reached  this  central  or  inward  air, 

*  there  would  conftantly  commence  a  conflift  between 

*  them,  or  a  ftruggling  this  way  or  that  as  from  a 
4  center ;  which  is  obvious  to  every  ordinary  capacity 
4  in  the  cafe  of  a  bladder  that  is  flaccid  or  half-filled 
4  with  air,  when  held  before  the  fire.  The  light, 
4  (which  not  even  the  clofeft-compafted  fubftance  can 
4  deny  a  paffage  to)  iffues  forth  from  the  fire,  and  pe- 
4  netrates  the  pores  of  the  bladder,  drives  itfelf  in  a- 
4  mongft  the  grofs  air,  which  mult  force  That  to  pufh 
4  itfelf  every  way  outward,  and  diftend  the  fides  of 
4  the  bladder  that  enclofes  it.’  Thus  would  the  in¬ 
ward  Expanfe  [denoted  by  A  2.  in  Plate  II.]  or  ex¬ 
panding-air  aft  upwards  every  way  from  the  center 
to  the  circumference  of  the  Chaotic  mixture  ^  while 
the  outward  Expanfe  [A  1]  or  the  light  and  fpirit  on 
the  outjide  of  this  globe  would  aft  downwards  on  and 
through  every  part  of  it.  And  by  thefe  two  equal 
and  counter-afting  agents  the  earthy  or  fiolid  parts  of 
the  chaotic  mafs  would  be  driven  together  into  a  fphe- 
r  leal  file  ell  [C]  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  earth,  and  there  be  fuftained;  and  as  the 
earthy  or  folid  parts  would  be  driven  together  into  a 
clofe  hard  (hell  or  cruft,  fo  by  the  fame  aftion  would 
the  fluids  (fee  p.  41)  be  permitted  to  flip  between  on 
each  fide  of  this  cruft.  Thus  would  the  Jbeil  of  ftone 
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or  the  Earth  be  formed  between  two  orbs  of  water ;  one 
orb  [B  i.j  would  cover  the  outward  furface;  the 
other  [B2.]  would  cover,  or  by  the  force  of  the  ex¬ 
panding  air  from  the  center,  be  prefled  clofe  to,  the 
inward  furface  of  the  earth.  Such  being  the  fituation 
of  things,  it  will  now  be  apparent  to  every  one  how 
the  earth  was  founded  upon  u  and  formed  between  the 
waters. — And  as  the  fhell  or  cruft  of  the  earth  was 
driven  together  by  the  expanfive  power  of  the  air,  and 
formed  between  two  orbs  of  water,  fo  the  Firmament 
acted  the  part  it  was  commanded  of  dividing  the  waters 
from  the  waters . 

And  as  the  Expanfion  had  this  power  from  the 
Creator  (for  He  firft  caufed  the  motion  in  the,  before, 
dark  ftagnant  air  5  that  motion  produced  Light;  that 
Light  and  that  Spirit  an  Expanfion ,  &c.)  and  as  it 
was  now  immediately  under  the  influence  of  its  Maker , 
and  afted  according  to  his  directions*,  fo  (and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Ifraelites  from  imagining  it  to  be  a  God,  and 
not  the  work  of  God,  as  the  idolatrous  nations  did) 
Mofes  adds, 

And  God  made  the  Firmament ;  and  divided  the  waters 
which  were  under  the  Firmament ,  from  the  waters 
which  were  above  the  Firmament . 

This  is  a  further  defcription  of  things,  in  order  to 
prevent  our  miftaking  where  the  JVaters  divided ,  an.d 
where  the  Airs  dividing ,  were,  and  to  prepare  the  reader 
for  what  wras  to  follow.  The  Expanfe ,  as  we  have  feen, 
aCted  from  above  and  from  below ,  and  by  forming  the 
cruft  of  the  earth  in  the  midfi  of  the  waters,  feparated 
the  waters  from  the  waters  ;  which  waters,  thus  fepa¬ 
rated,  would  be  in  two  diftinft  orbs;  one  [B  1.]  co¬ 
vering  the  outward  furface  of  the  earth,  which  there¬ 
fore  would  juftly  be  defignated  by  the  waters  under  the 
open  Air^  Heaven ,  Firmament ,  or  Expanfion ;  in  the 
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fame  lenfe  as  the  hills  (Gen.  vii.  19.)  are  faid  to  be  un¬ 
der  the  heaven \  and  as  thcfe  waters  then  covered  the 
whole  furface  of  the  earth,  they  were  more  immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  heaven .  And  as  we  have  feen  already, 
there  was  a  body  of  expanding-air  at  and  round  the  cen¬ 
ter'  id:  the  earth,  fo  the  waters  [B  2.]  that  were  direcUy 
above  this  inward  Expanfion,  i.  e.  thofe  which  were 
clofe  to  the  concave  furface  of  the  earth,  would  pro¬ 
perly  be  denominated  Waters  above  Air ,  Firmament ,  or 
Expanfion. - - — That  there  wras  really  a  body  of  ex¬ 

panding-air  at  and  round  the  center  of  the  earth  (on 
which  fuppofition ' the  above  interpretation  depends; 

.  apd,  ignorance  of  this  has  produced  all  the  difficulty 
which  this  part  of  Scripture  has  been  thought  to  labour 
under)  is  evident,  not  only  from  its  being  averted 
that  the  earth  was  created  comparatively  hollow ,  or 
filed  only  with  air  *,  but  from  the  text  under  confidera- 
tion;  For  (iff.)  here  is  exprefs  mention  made  of  two 
Expanics,  and  the  operation  of  each,  as  I  have 
fhcwn  already,  was  on  or  in  this  earth,  it  is  allowed 
by  all,  that  one  Expanfe  acfed  on  the  outward  or  convex 
furface.  of  the  globe ;  the  other  therefore  muff  be 
within 5  and  aft  on  the  inward  or  concave  furface.  But 
(adly,)  had  there  not  been  an  Expanfion  from  within, 
or  itom  below,  as  well  as  from  above ,  there  could  have 
been  no  j. separation  of  waters  from  the  waters ,  or  the 
Jhell  of  the  earth  could  not  have  been  formed  between  the 
waters ;  for  had  the  outward  Expanfe  adfed  only,  it 
would  have  driven  the  folid  parts  of  the  terraqueous 
mais  quite  down  to  the  center,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
it  now  precipitates  mud  or  any  earthy  folid  fubftances 
through  the  waters  of  the  fea;  and  in  this  cafe  the 
earth  would  have  been  formed  as  a  folid  ball ,  or  kernel , 
at  the  center ;  and  all  the  water  would  have  lain  over 
it  in  one  united  mafs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  atmof- 
phere  at  prefen  t  covers  the  earth.  But  there  was  a  .Se¬ 
paration  of  waters  from  the  waters ,  by  the  intervening 
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Jlell  of  the  earth ,  formed  by  the  exp  a; five  power  of  the  Air ; 
tint!  therefore  there  was  an  inward  Exp anji on  as  well  as 
an  out-ward.-  And  as  there  was  an  orb  of  water,  fc~ 

parated  from  the  terraqueous  muffs ,  by  this  inward  Ex - 
panfion,  lo  it  could  be  no  otherwife  diftinguifhed  than 
y  called  (as  it  is)  IP  at ers  above  the  Firmament , 

or  Expanjion.' — Burthen  a  cueftion  maybe  afked,  How 
could  this  inward  orb  of  water  be  fuftained,  or  kept 
dole  to  the  inward  or  concave  furface  of  the  earth, 
and  fo  be  prevented  from  falling  down  to  the  center? 
—I  anlwer,  by  the  fame  means  that  the  outward  orb 
of  water  was  kept  clofe  to  the  outward  or  convex  fur- 
tace  of  the  earth,  or  as  the  fea  is  at  prefent  prevented 
from  falling  down  through  the  clouds  specially  at 
our  antipodes ,  to  fpeak  as  the  vulgar  would  moil  na¬ 
turally  think)  or  from  returning  again  to  cover  the 
eartn  (though  the  earth  be  revolved  fo  immenfely  fwift 
on  its  axis;  ail  which  is  effeded  by  the  comprefffure  of 
Expanfion,  or  the  Air  acting  on  the  outward  furface 
Ox  it;  which  Agent  might  as  well  keep  waters  above  it 
as  unde?  it;  for  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  innate  gravity, 
or  natural  tendencies  of  bodies  to  centers,  &c.  All 
matter ,  as  our  modern  phiiofophers  allow,  is  dead, 
inert,  inactive,  quite  indifferent  to  every  kind  of  motion  • 
and  therefore  cannot  poifibly  move ,  ~  unlefs  impelled', 
and  which  way  foever  it  is  impelled ,  either  upwards] 
downwards,  or  tideways,  thither  it  muff  move.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  in  Several  parts  of  his  writings  fpeaks  of 
Gravity  as  being  no  more  than  Impulfe ,  and  attributes 
th zCaufe  of  it  to  an  atherial  medium ,  or  fiibtile  fluid*-, 
which  way  foever  therefore  fuch  a  fluid  impells.,  that 
v/ay  muff  motion  be.  And  with  regard  to  up  and  down, 
c|!  ab°ve  and  below ,  every  child  in  philofophy  knows 
that  they  are  only  relative  terms,  refpe&ing  our  fitua- 
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tioti  upon  the  earth.  No  fuch  difference  can  properly 
be  applied  to  the  inanimate  agents ;  which  muft  of 
courfe  a£t  uniformly  the  fame,  up  or  down ,  juft 
as  they  are  placed,  and  have  room  to  exert  their 
power :  And  as  at  this  time  they  were  differently//^* 
ated  from  what  they  are  now  there  being  a  body  of 
expanding-ail*  at  the  center,  as  well  as  one  upon  the 
circumference  of  the  earth,  io  each  wTould  produce  the 
fame  effed  on  the  fide  it  acted  againft,  i.  e.  feparate 
and  fupport  an  orb  of  water. 


We  are  now  come  to  the  Mofaic  account  of  the 
third  day’s  work  j 


And  God  /aid.  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  he  ga  - 
thered  together  into  one  place ,  and  let  the  dry  land  ap¬ 
pear  :  and  it  was  fo .  And  God  called  tfoe  dry  land 
"Earth,  and  the  gathering  together  of  the  waters  called 
he  Seas :  and  God  faw  that  it  was  good.  And  God 
/aid.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grafs,  the  herb  yield¬ 
ing  feed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  its 
kind,  &c.  &c. 


The  former  part  of  which  words  his  Lp.  thus  inter- 
prets,  p.  64.  c  the  next  confequence  that  would  arife 
6  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  as  hitherto  defciibed, 
c  would  be  fome  other  ol  thole  effects,  which  would 
c  arife  from  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  own  axis ; 
c  which  befide  the  formation  of  night  and  day,  would 
‘  likewife  produce  this  effect,  that  the  waters,  which 
c  before  were  equally  difperfed  over  the  race  of  the 

*  whole  earth,  would  immediately  begin  to  quit  the  poles, 
c  and  would  alfo  run  towards  the  equator  or  the  middle 

*  of  the  earth.  Becaufe,  as  I  before  fhewed,  all  circular 


motion,  arifing  from  a  conteft  between  the  centripe¬ 
tal  and  the  centrifugal  force,  the  particles  of  water 
being  in  a  fluid  ftate,  would  be  agitated  by  their 
centrifugal  force  to  fly  off  from  the  center  as  far  as 
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4  poftible  (like  a  (lone  in  a  ding,  which,  lor  example, 

4  when  once  put  in  motion,  always  keeps  the  firing, 

4  as  long  as  it  is  therein  detained,  at  its  utmoft 
4  ftretch).  But  not  being  able  to  overcome  the  at- 
4  tractive  or  centripetal  force,  at  the  equator,  the 
‘  waters  would  be  there  detained,  like  the  done  in 
4  the  ding,  at  the  utrnod:  diftance  they  could  move 
4  to  from  the  center  of  the  earth.  And  by  bringing 
4  fome  of  the  mud  along  with  them,  would  render 
4  the  earth  of  a  cycloidical  form,  that  is,  would  make 
4  it  fomething  wider  at  the  equator,  than  under  the 
4  poles.  And  by  gathering  themfelves  there,  in  that 
4  one  'place ,  as  it  were  in  a  heap,  the  earth  all  the  way 
4  from  the  poles  to  the  edge  ol  the  waters  under  the 
4  equator,  v/oulcl  begin  to  appear,  and  at  length  be- 
4  come  firm  and  dry  ground.  By  which  means  this 
4  terraqueous  globe  would  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
4  two  ot  which  would  be  earth,  and  would  be  fepa- 
4  rated  from  one  another  by  a  belt  of  waters,  under 
4  the  equator.5 

On  which  alfo  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make,  be¬ 
fore  I  endeavour  to  fettle  the  true  meaning  of  the  text 


itfelf. —Firfi, — I  would  obferve,  there  is  no  mention 
made  in  the  text  of  the  waters  being  gathered  together 
or  (landing  as  it  were  in  a  heap ;  which  phrafe  occurs 
three  or  four  times  in  Scripture-,  and  had  fuch  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  waters  been  intended  here,  in  ail  probabi¬ 
lity  it  would  have  beenufed. — Secondly , — His  Lp.  fup- 
poies  (andjuftly)  that  before  the  effebt,  here  related, 
took  place,  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  was  covered 
with  water,  4  the  waters,  as  he  fays,  weie  equally  dif- 
4  perjed  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  b  and  there¬ 
fore  equally  united,  for  the  word  dipper  fed  in  this  place 
muft  include  that  meaning,  tho’  to  an  inattentive  reader 
it  may  convey  another  idea,  and  lerve  a  little  our  Au¬ 
thor’s  turn  of  arguing.  If  therefore  the  waters  were 
equally  united  over  the  face  of  the  whoie  earth,  and  lo 
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01  courfe  in  ctvr  p.W,  MaQUM  AHaD,  in  one  united  place 
ox  place  of  union ,  I  cannot  fee  how  collecting  of  them 
together  iti a  heap,  would  make  them  more  united^  for 
water  (as  the  well-known  Florentine  experiment  proved) 
when  the  parts  of  it  touch  one  another,  cannot  be 

compreffed  into  a  clofer  union. —Thirdly, _ His  Lp. 

takes  no  notice  01  the  formation  of  rivers  in  this  place, 
which  he  yet  makes  the  confequence  of  this  collection  of 
the  waters  under  the  equator,  I  fhall  therefore  fupply 
that  deficiency,4*  by  giving  the  reader  his  account,  that 
we  may  fee  how  confident  he  is  with  himfelf,  p.  82. 
Which  channels  [i.  e.  the  channels  of  the  rivers  in 
the  ante-diluvian  earth]  may  have  been  originally 
formed  by  the  water  of  the  fea,  when  upon  the  fir  ft 
diurnal  motion  of  this  earth  round  its  own  axis,  the 
4  watcrs  few  from  the  Poles  towards  the  Equator; 

where  they  would  carry  fome  of  the  loofe  mud  along 
l  )vitil  them,  and  would  of  confequence  leave  vacant 
Interfaces  between  the  more  firm  and  folid  parts  of 
earth,  according  to  the  original  defignation  of 
the  great  Author  of  nature;  which  might  afterwards 
c;  ferve  as  channels  for  the  fubfequent  rivers  to  flow  in, 
and  -which  fhould  all  run  in  one  direction,  that  is" 
towards  the  Equator/  From  whence  I  think  it  muff 
follow,  that  collecting-  part  of  the  waters  (which  be¬ 
fore  in  one  united  body  covered  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth)  under  the  equator,  and  leaving  the  remaining 
past  m  various  anti  difinhf  channels,  on  each  fide  of 
the  equator  (according  to  our  Author’s  engraved 
plan,  Plate  3d.)  would  have  been  fo  far  from  gather- 
iiy  the  waters  together  into  one  place ,  that  it  would 
have  been  dividing  or  feparating  them  into  many.— 
Fourthly, — 'As*  according  to  his  Lp’s  hypothefis,  all 
the  rivers  in  the  ante-diluvian  earth  would  run  from 
tiie  I  oles  to  the  inquator,  and  in  their  current  thither 
would  tear  along  with  them  all  that  quantity  of  earth 
which,  they  excavated  for  their  own  channels,  fo.  the 
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earth,  not  only  in  refpedt  of  its  Fluids  or  the  Water, 
but  even  in  regard  to  its  Solids  or  the  earthy  parts, 
would  be  raifed  higher  at  the  Equator  than  at  the 
Poles;  and  yet  he  fays,  that  the  waters  wTould  run 
Irom  the  Poles  to  the  Equator,  i.  e.  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  ground;  which  higher  ground  was  alfo 
before  covered  over  with  water:  Whereas  according  to 
the  prefent  laws  of  nature  (which  he  fays  were  the 
lame  then  as  they  are  now)  water  does  not  move  even 
upon  an  horizontal  plane,  much  lefs  afcend upon  an  in¬ 
clined  one. — But  (5thly)  what  has  introduced  all  this 
falfe  reafoning  is,  I  believe,  the  modern  fuppofition, 
that  there  are  fuch  Forces  in  nature,  or  on  and  in  the 
earth,  as  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal.  By  the  centripe¬ 
tal^  meaning  (according  to  our  Author’s  definition  p.64) 

4  the  attractive  force,  or  that  force  whereby  any  body 
c  is  drawn  towards  the  center;  by  the  centrifugal , — - 
c  that  Force  whereby  every  body,  when  moved  in  a 
c  circle  attempts  to  fly  off  in  a  direction  at  right 
c  angles  to  the  attraction,5  or,  as  the  word  centrifugal 
more  properly  means  (and  as  this  force  is  more  gene¬ 
rally  defined) — 4  whereby  every  body  moved  in  a 
4  circle  endeavours  to  fly  off  or  recede  from  the  center 
4  of  its  motion.5  Now  fuppofing  the  earth  to  have 
been  modulated  and  afreCfed  in  its  form  and  motion, 
by  two  fuch  forces  as  thefe,  the  above  manner  of  ar¬ 
guing  might  have  fome  appearance  of  folidity  and 
truth.  4  For  the  greater  eafe  and  clearnefs  (to  ufe  the  4 
words  of  Dr.  Keil ,  on  this  article) vr  let  us  fuppofe  the  A 
c  matter  of  the  earth  fir  ft  to  have  been  fluid.  If  this 
4  matter  had  no  centrifugal  force,  it  would  fettle  it~ 
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w  I  chofe  to  examine  this  gentleman’s  op’nlon,  becaufe  he  has 
exprefled  himfelf  clearer  on  the  fubject  than  any  other  f  know  of, 
end  becaufe  he  is  univerfaliy  efeemed  a  great  Mathematician. — 
For  the  quotation  fee  bis  Examination  of  Dr.  Burnet’s  Rif Stions 
on  the  Theory  of  the  Earthy  p.  2j6. 
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4  felf  into  an  unifofm  fmooth  (tho*  fpherical)  fur  face ; 
s  but  the  earth  being  turn’d  round  its  axis,  and  all  the 
4  parts  of  it  by  this  rotation  acquiring  a  centrifugal 
4  force,  and  thofe  at  the  equator  having  a  ftronger 
4  force  to  recede  from  their  axis  than  thofe  towards 
the  Poles;  it  is  evident,  that  the  fluid  at  the  equator 
4  would  rife  higher  than  That  towards  the  poles,  and 
the  fluid  would  fettle  itfelf  into  a  broad  figure ;  as  is 
here  reprefented  [Fig.  1 6.  Plate  viii.  x]  where  7£ 
reprefents  the  diameter  of  the  equator,  P  P  its  axis. 
4  Now  this  being  the  figure  which  arifes  from  the  force 
of  gravity  joined  with  the  centrifugal  force,  it  is 
4  evident,  that  as  long  as  thofe  two  caufes  continue 
4  to  afl,  this  figure  will  remain  the  fame,  and  the 
c  fluid  will  not  alter  its  pofition  nor  defcend  from  7E 
[the  Equator]  to  P  [the  Pole];  but  that  caufe  which 
4  firft  brought  it  into  fuch  a  pollute,  will  always  pre- 

4  ferve  it  in  the  fame. - Let  us  next  fuppofe  this 

fluid  Spheroid  to  be  changed  into  a  /olid  one,  all  ex¬ 
cept  one  channel  extended  from  7E  to  P,  and  as; 
c  deep  as  you  pleafe:  The  fluid  in  this  channel  having 
4  the  lame  forces  to  aft  upon  it,  according  to  the  fame 
4  direction,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  will  Hill  keep 
the  fame  pofition,  without  ever  changing  its  figure, 
and  every  part  will  remain  in  the  fame  place  that  it 
4  was  in  before  :  it  being  indifferent  to  the  fluid  in  the 
4  channel  7E  P,  whether  the  matter  next  it  be  fluid 
or  not  fluid,  folid  or  not  folid.’  If  fo,  I  reply,  that 
water,  under  the  equator,  even  upon  a  defcent,  ought 
not  to  defcend ;  for  if  the  centrifugal  force  there  is  fo 
Prong  as  to  raife  the  earthy  even  the  folid  parts  of  it, 
as  the  Lr.  iuppofes,  into  a  protuberant  form,  water, 
which  is  fo  eafily  fufceptible  of  motion  (and  like  all 
other  matter,  in  itfelf  quite  indifferent  to  every  kind 
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The  reader,  with  a  little 
this  figure. 


attention,  may  eafily  re-prefcnt  to  him- 
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of  motion,  but  ready  to  be  moved,  either  this  way  of 
that,  according  to  the  greater  force)  ought  to  follow 
the  fame  courfe,  and  be  raifed  alfo,  or  mount  upwards 
towards  the  equator.  But  unluckily  for  this  ingenious  f 
hypothecs  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces,  there  are  many  rivers  near  the  equa¬ 
tor,  whofe  currents  run  from  it,  inclining  towards  the 
Poles ;  nay,  fome  which  take  their  rife  on  one  fide  of 
the  equator,  pafs  over  it,  and  then  defcend  on  the 
other;  as  any  perfon  may  fee  that  will  confult  the  maps  - 
which  defcribe  the  places  that  lie  between  the  Tropics.  5 
But  the  Dr.  endeavours  to  reply  to  this  objection, 
which  was  firft  made  by  Dr.  Burnet ,  and  undertakes 
to  fhew  4  how  water  may  move  from  the  poles  to  the 
4  equator;*  which  it  may  eafily  do,  he  fays,  4  by  fup- 
4  pofing  the  furface  of  the  land  there  to  be  raifed  higher 
4  than  the  fea,  but  always  inclining  to  it  ’till  it  meets 
4  with  it  in  JE  or  the  Equator.5  y  But  how  this  can 
poffibly  be  fuppofed ,  when  he  had  before  (upon  his 
own  principles)  proved,  that  the  land  was  higher  at 
the  Equator  than  at  the  Poles ;  and  afferts  that  it  is  fo, 
even  under  water f  And  the  {freights  to  which  the  Dr. 
was  driven  appear  from  his  manner  of  expreffing  him- 
felf,  as  4 1  will  next  make  it  appear  no  paradox,  to  fay, 

4  that  water  may  be  made  to  run  from  the  Poles  to  the 
4  Equator.5  But  this  is  not  proving  that  it  does  fo, 
or  can  poffhly  fo  run  upon  his  principles >  And  again, 

4  It  is  well  known,  that  ( whatever  be  the  figure  of  the 
4  earth)  water  will  not  run  &c.5  Whereas  he  fhould 
have  proved  that  water  (fuppoftng  the  figure  of  the 
earth  to  be  the  fame  as  he  makes  it,  and  the  fame  caufe 
which  brought  it  into  the  fpheroidical  fhape  Jlill  to  atl) 
Would  not  run  &c.  And  had  the  Dr.  endeavoured 

K 
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to  prove  this  upon  the  fame  diagram  (as  he  might  or 
Ihould  have  done)  or  upon  one  of  the  fame  fize  with 
that  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  demonftrate  the  ob- 
iate  fpheroidity  of  the  earth,  the  fallacy  would 
have  been  apparent  even  to  the  eye  ^  but  he  forms  a 
new  diagram,  in  which  the  diameter  of  the  earth  at  the 
Equator  remains  of  the  fame  length  as  in4the  firft  figure, 
and  the  diameter  from  Pole  to  Pole  is  much  deprejfed 
or  Jhortned ,  fo  that  he  had  room  to  raife  the  ground 
confiderably  at  the  Poles,  and  yet  without  elevating 
of  it  above  the  Equator*,  but  even  in  this  cafe  the  rea¬ 
der  will  fee  (by  confulting  the  figure a)  that  the  Dr. 
could  not  poffibly  deferibe  (without  elevating  the 
Poles  at  lead;  equal  to  the  Equator)  the  inclined  plane 
from  B  toiE,  and  therefore  is  obliged  to  fall  fhort  a  little 
beyond  Q ;  as  far  as  which  (upon  his  fuppofition)  the  water 
might  run ;  but  then  between  O  and  or  the  Equator, 

there  is  a  great  dijlance ,  and  all  the  way  upon  an  afcent% 

which  how  the  water  could  furmount,  I  cannot  fee.— - - 

And  here  I  may  juft  obferve,  that  it  is  very  common 
with  philofophers  in  this  mathematical  age  to  have  re- 
iource  to  their  lines  and  figures  when  they  are  preffed 
with  any  difficulty  in  nature,  and  endeavour  to  engage 
the  reader’s  mind  with  a  defeription  of  things  upon 
paper,  which,  when  examined  by  the  lines  of  nature, 
appear  very  different  and  unlike  the  reality.  Hence 
hare  Suppositions  or  Pojfihilities  have  paffed  with  fome 
for  Faffs  and  Realities ,  and  certain  and  ahfolute  Conclu - 
Jtons  been  drawn  from  mere  probable  Premifes.  Whereas, 
Eads  are  ftubborn  things,  and  the  laws  of  nature  fettled 
and  fixed  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty;  which  no 
mathematician  can  alter :  and  if  he  would  ufe  his  fin¬ 
ance  aright,  he  mu  ft  firft  learn  what  the  laws  of  nature 
are,  and  then  he  may  apply  it,  but  not  before;  to 
ad  other  wife,  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horfe.  So 


*  PJate  viii,  fig.  i  j. 
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that  after  all  the  boafted  cry  of  Mathematic s9  and  the 
certainty  of  the  demonftrations  therein,  they  are  but 
the  lag-end  of  Philofophy  (according  to  that  ftated 
maxim,  ubi  definti  Pbyficus ,  incipit  Maihemati cus, )  and 
can  prove  nothing  if  the  philofophical  principles  be  falfe. 
— And  fuch  I  take  them  to  be  in  the  cafe  before  us ; 
for  no  one,  that  I  know  of,  ever  yet  proved  that  the 
earth  was  formed  or  is  moved  by  any  fuch  forces  as  the 
centripetal  and  centrifugal ->  and  the  inftances  which  are 
brought  to  confirm  this  are  by  no  means  parallel,  nor 
do  they  prove  that  there  are  any  fuch  forces  in  nature. 
The  circular  motio  nof  a  ftone  in  a  fling  is  certainly  not 
caufed  by  fuch;  for  when  the  centrifugal  force  ceales  to 
aft,  the  ftone  is  not  drawn  by  the  centripetal  to  the 
hand,  the  center  of  motion,  but  falls  to  the  earth  *, 
and  the  earth  (from  what  has  been  faid  above  p.  67.)  has 
no  attraftion,  nor  has  the  ftone  any  innate  gravity. 
And  ’till  the  Newtonians  will  fliew  us,  that  there  is  a 
firing,  or  fome  matter  or  other,  by  which  the  earth  is 
tied  to  the  fun,  (and  fo  motion  caufed  by  contact  and 
impulfe)  they  are  not  to  aftume  fuch  a  parallel  as  this  ; 
much  lefs,  fuppofing  at  the  fame  time,  as  many  of 
them  do,  that  the  fpace  between  us  and  the  fun  is 
void  of  all  matter ,  (except  fome  few  thin  exhalations 
from  comets,  planets,  &c.  which  they  fuppofe  can 

only  ferve  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  earth,  &c.)- - - 

It  is  evident  from  the  impulfe  of  bodies  downwards  to 
the  earth,  that  the  Force  which  compreffes  the  parts 
of  it  together,  is  ab  extra ,  or  on  the  outfide  of  it;  and 
both  Scripture  and  Experiments  prove,  that  the 
Heavens  are  the  Agents.  If  therefore  the  parts  of  it 
are  kept  together,  and  it  is  carried  in  its  orbit,  (as  I 
have  fhewed  above)  by  a  Force  afting  on  the  outfide , 
then  no  inftances  of  the  motion  of  bodies  revolving  on 
their  axes,  the  caufe  of  whofe  motion  proceeds  from 
within  outwards  or  afts  from  the  center  to  the  circum¬ 
ference,  can  be  applicable  to  the  motion  of  thofe  which 


have  the  caufe  of  their  motion  on  the  outftde ,  and 
which  ads  downwards  to  the  center.  As  for  example, 
it  does  not  follow,  that  becaufe,  in  twirling  a  wet  mop 
about  upon  its  axis,  the  ftrings  thereof  are  ftretched 
outwards,  and  preffed  towards  the  middle  or  equatorial 
parts,  and  the  water  flung  from  thofe  parts  is  projeded 
to  the  greater  diftance,— that  therefore  the  parts  of  the 
earth  (which  is  compreffed  ab  extra  on  all  Tides)  fhould 
be  affeded  in  the  fame  manner.  No^  take  the  fame 
mop  and  prefs  it  on  the  outfide,  and  its  form  will  be 
anfwerable  to  the  outward  preffure,  and  the  water  will 
not  then  fiy  off.  And  did  any  fuch  force  affed  the 
earth,  as  that  by  which  the  parts  of  water  are  thrown 
from  the  mop,  we  fhould  have  very  little  water  upon 
the  earth,  or  indeed  could  the  earth  itfelf  long  remain 
a  cornpaded  body ;  the  finefl  and  mod  diftant  parts 
of  our  atmofphere  wrould  be  projeded  firft  into  the 
fuppofed  free  Space  beyond  them  ^  the  groffer  would 
follow,  water  would  purfue  them*,  then  the  denfer 
fluids ;  and  I  believe  the  folids.  would  not  remain  long 
after.  To  reply  to  this,  that  they  will  be  detained  by 
the  centripetal  Force,  is  fuppofing^  but  not  provings  but 
allowing  there  is,  fuch  a  Force,  as  well  as  the  centrifu - 
gal ,  yet  that  Force  which  ads  thronged  muft  prevail, 
and  if  it  continues  to  ad,  muft  be  more  and  more 
prevalent  opon  the  body  it  ads  on  :  now  the  centrifu¬ 
gal  force  is  fuppofed  to  ad  ftrongeft  at  the  Equator ; 
and  it  is  alfo.  afterted,  that  the  farther  any  body  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  the  lefs  is  its 
power  of  gravity,  and  the  greater  is  the  centrifugal 
force  if  fo,  the  Fluids  at  leaft,  thofe  parts  of  the  earth 
which  are  fo  eafily  feparable  from  it,  muft  yield  to  the 
greater  Force,  and  be  carried  off.  As  for  thofe  who 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  oblate  fpheroidical  fhape 
of  the  earth  from  obfervations  made  upon  different 
meaftires.  of  a  degree  in  different  latitudes,  let  any  one 
lead  their  tteatifes,  even  that  of  Maupertius ,  and  he 
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will  eafily  fee  fuch  a  number  of  difficulties  attending 
the  operation,  that  I  believe  he  will  readily  confefs 
with  Dr.  Keil  himfelf,  c  that  no  obfervations  can  be 
4  made  fo  nice,  and  exad,  as  would  be  neceffary  to 
‘  determine  the  point  in  controversy.3  b — The  reader 
will  excufe  the  length  of  this  fe&ion  (which  might  be 
extended  much  farther,  was  this  a  proper  place)  the 
importance  of  the  fubjeft,  and  the  prevalency  of  a 
» wrong  opinion  (as  I  humbly  apprehend  it  is)  obliged 
me  to  enlarge  a  little. 

But  to  return,  and— Sixthly  ^ — endeavour  to  lay  down 
the  true  philofophy  of  Scripture  in  the  cafe  before  us. 
The  Command  (to  the  Agents,  as  abovec)  was,  that  the 
waters  under  the  heaven  JJoould  he  gathered  together  unto 
one  place  (or  be  united )  and  the  dry -land  appear .  Whence 
it  follows,  that  the  waters  were  before  feparated ,  or  in 
two  places .  And  the  immediately  preceding  defcription 
of  the  fituation  of  things  fhews  us  where  and  how. 
There  were  waters  under  the  heaven  or  firmament ,  [B  i. 
in  Plate  II.]  And  there  were  waters  above  the  heaven 
or  firmament ,  [B  2]  and  the  intervening  Jbeil  of  the 
earth  fC]  made  th Reparation  or  divifion.  The  waters 
under  the  heaven  or  open  air,  (i.  e.  thofe  which  were 
upon  the  outward  furface  of  the  earth,  and  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  appearance  of  the  dry-ground)  were  to  be 
gathered  together  to  thofe  beneath  the  earthy  which  was 
the  only  place  where  there  were  other  waters.  The  man¬ 
ner  how  this  was  effected  may  eafily  be  conceived.  As 
the  matter  of  the  heavens  would  be  more  and  more 
melted  dowm  by  the  intenfe  fire  at  the  focus  of  the  pri¬ 
maeval  light,  fo  would  the  ftrength  of  the  Expansion 
be  increafed,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
melted,  and  the  degree  of  agitation •„  and  how  great 
its  force  muft  have  been  on  the  third  day,  may  be 


*  Exam,  of  the  Reflections,  &c.  p.  259. 
}  See  pag.  41.  63. 
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partly  gathered  from  the  extent  of  its  fpherfc  on  the 
fourth,  which  reached  by  that  time  the  other  orbs ,  and 
even  the  fixed  fiars ,  as  is  evident  from  verfe  17,  The 
Light  and  Spirit  having  fuch  an  immenfe  fphere  of 
aftion,  and  aiding  very  powerfully  near  the  earth  (as 
is  certain  from  the  quick  growth  of  vegetables ,  &c.  on 
this,  the  third  day)  would  prefs  ftrongly  upon  the 
outward  furface  of  it;  and  by  the  continual  and  new 
admiffion  of  light,  through  the  Ihell,  to  the  central 
air,  the  inward  expanfion  would  be  vaftly  heightened 
and  increafed  (in  the  manner  defcribed  p.  64.)  and 
by  this  means  would  be  made  to  act  more  forcibly 
againft  the  inward  or  concave  furface  of  the  earth. 
This  force  continuing  to  aft  with  increafed  vigour' 
would  foon  crack,  cleave,  and  break  the  Ihell  of  the’ 
earth  in  many  places,  and  fo  make  room  for  the 
waters  that  covered  the  outward  furface  to  defcend 
or  be  preffed  down  through  thefe  cracks ;  and  as  the 
inward  air  went  out,  the  outward  orb  of  waters  would 
fufli  in,  _  and  fupply  its  place;  and  fo  be  mixed  or 
united  with  the  waters  that  were  beneath  the  earth . 
So  that  B  1.  and  B  2.  would  now  be  joined,  or  con- 
ffitute  one  fphere  of  w'ater  at  or  rather  round  the  center 
of  tne  earth. d  And  thus  by  the  waters  under  the 
heaven  [B  1.]  being  gathered  together  to  thofe  that  were 
beneath  the  earth  [B  2.],  where  was  the  one  place  ap¬ 
pointed  for  them  all,  the  dry-land  would  of  courfe  op- 
peary  and  the  Command  be  effected.  [From  this  tranf- 
^6fion  we  may  alio  draw  another  argument  in  proof 
of  the  inward  Expanfe ;  for  had  there  not  been  fuch  a 
Ipace  left  within  the  earth,  filled  only  with  matter 


For  immediately  at  the  center  there  would  be  a  hall  or  kernel 
of  terreflnal  matter,  formed  from  what  the  waters,  in  their  defcent 
from  the  furface  and  paifage  through  the  ftrata  of  the  earth,  tore 
Ofr  and  earned  down  with  them  into  the  abyfi  j  which  abyfs,  B  i. 
and  B  2,  now  joined*  reprefenc,  1 
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that  would  yield  to  the  pre flute  of  other  matter,  and 
(hi ft  at  its  entrance,  there  would  have  been  no  place 
for  the  waters  to  retire  to ;  but  there  was  a  place  for 
the  waters  to  retire  to,  therefore  there  was  fuch  a  fpace 
as  the  above-mentioned].  And  Gcd  called  the  Dry-land 
[that  which  was  firft  immerfed  in  the  waters,  and 
wholly  moiftened  by  them,  but  now  prominent  above 
them]  Earth-,  and  the  gathering  together  [the  whole 
collection]  of  the  waters ,  called  he  [under  the  general 
name  of]  Seas.  From  the  effeCt  here  related  it  is  e- 
vident,  that  there  is  a  vaft  collection  of  waters  beneath 
the  earth ;  for  there  was  an  orb  of  waters  there  at  the 
firft  divifion  of  the  waters  (fee  p.  65.  and  B  2.  in 
Plate  II.)  which  was  now  much  increafed  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  great  fart  of  the  waters  that  before  covered 
the  outward  furlace  of  the  earth.  This  collection  of  wa¬ 
ters  is  called  alfo  in  Scripture  the  Ahyfs  or  Deep ,  and 
thus  remarkably  charaCterifed  Gen .  xlix.  25.  the  Deep 
that  lyeth  under ,  i.  e.  the  earth:  and  again,  Dent. 
xxxiii.  13.  the  Deep  that  coucheth  beneath ;  and  it  is 
termed  in  the  fecond  commandment  the  Water  under  the 
earth.  From  this  refervoir  all  fountains  and  rivers  re¬ 
ceive  their  fupplies,  as  he  who  formed  the  earth  de¬ 
clares  by  his  infpired  penman  Solomon ,  Ecclef.  i.  7.  AU 
the  rivers  run  into  the  Sea ,  [the  general  collection  of  the 
waters,  part  high  up,  and  part  beneath  the  earth]  yet 
the  Sea  is  not  full,  [does  not  reach  the  height  of,  or  run 
over  its  fhores].  Unto  the  place  from  whence  the  rivers 
came ,  thither  they  return  again .  The  reader  may  now 
eafily  fee  where  there  lies  a  ftore  of  waters  abundantly 
fufficient  for  drowning  the  whole  earth,  for  but  part  of 
them  [viz.  the  orb  B  i.J  had  before  covered  its  whole 
furface,  and  will  now  readily  perceive  the  meaning  of 
that  grand  prelude  to  the  univerfal  Deluge,  And  the 
fountains  of  the  G  re  at  Deep  were  broken  up.  But  of 
this,  and  other  particulars  relating  to  that  cataftrophe, 
in  its  place  *  only  let  the  reader  retain  in  his  mind 


what  has  been  already  faid  on  this,  the  third  day’s 
work  of  the  Formation,  and  we  fhall  be  under  no 
great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  Deluge . 

The  Earth  having  been  thus  drained  of  its  waters, 
and  its  furface  expofed  open  to  the  adion  of  the  Hea¬ 
vens,  the  next  requifite  flep  would  be  the  furnijhing 
and  adorning  it  with  plants  and  trees.  Accordingly  God 
faid ,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grafs,  the  herb  yielding  feed, 
and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  its  kind  [ac¬ 
cording  to  its  lpecies ;  fo  that  men  do  not  gather  figs  of 
thorns ,  nor  of  a  bramble-bufh  gather  they  grapes ,  Luke 
vi.  44.  for  God  hath  given  to  every  feed  its  own  body\ 
1  Cor.  xv.  38.]  whofe  feed  is  in  it f elf  upon  the  earth  % 
and  it  was  fo.  A?id  the  earth  brought  forth  grafs ,  the 
herb  yielding  feed  after  its  kind ,  and  the  trees  yielding 
fruit ,  &c.  &c.  And  God  Jaw  that  it  was  good .  From 
the  expreffion— of  the  herb  yielding ,  or  according  to  the 
Hebrew ,  feeding  feed ,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding ,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Hebrew ,  making ,  bearing  fruity -it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Plants  and  Drees  were  formed  in  their 
utmoil  perfection  and  full  maturity,  replete  with  feeds 
and  fruit  tor  the  production  of  a  new  or  fucceffive 
crop ;  as  is  alfo  evident  from  the  prohibition  of  the 
forbidden  fruit. — —Butin  order  fully  to  underftandthe 
account  ot  this  day’s  operation,  fome  previous  confi- 
derations  mu  ft  be  taken  in.  As  firft,  the  ffippofed 
formation  of  the  Plants  and  Seeds ,  which  laft,  contain¬ 
ed  in  them,  according  to  their  fpecies  the  Jlamina  ot 
the  future  plant .  All  this  mull  have  been  the  imme¬ 
diate  work  of  the  Almighty:  no  natural  caufes  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  plant  or  a  feed:  infinite  Wifdom  was  here  re¬ 
quifite.  Mofes  therefore  in  his  recapitulation  of  and 
addition  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Formation  (chap  ii.  r.) 
exprefsly  acquaints  us,  that  God  had  made  every  plant 
of  the  field  before  it  was  in  the  earthy  and  every  herb 
of  the  field  before  it  grew.  And  we  are  further  informed 


(ver.  9.)  that  it  was  out  of  the  Ground  [adsme  the 
vegetable  mould ]  the  Lord  God  had  made  every  tree ,  &c. 
But  even  yet  there  was  fomething  wanting there 
might  be  plants  and  fully  feeded ,  and  there  might  be 
mould *  but  unlefs  there  was  moifture  to  foften  and  mol¬ 
lify  the  parts  of  each,  the  adtion  of  the  Heavens  could 
have  no  effedl;  and  the  natural  Agents  had  hot  yet 
adted  fo  powerfully,  as  to  have  exhaled  fuch  a  Quan¬ 
tity  of  vapours  from  the  earth,  which  might  fall  back 
again  in  the  ordinary  way  of  rain  and  dew  \  and  there¬ 
fore  we  are  told,  there  went  up  a  rnijl  [a  riioift  vapour 
or  fleam]  and  watered  the  vohole  furface  of  the  ground , 
the  vegetable  mould.  Things  being  in  this  fituation, 
the  adtion  of  the  Light  and  Air  upon  the  moiftened 
ground  would  of  courfe  preferve  the  grown  plants  and 
raife  others  from  the  feeds ,  as  thefe  fame  Agents  do  at 
prefent,  by  opening  and  widening  the  veflels  and 
tubes,  impelling  the  IVater ,  pregnant  with  vegetable 
mouldy  thro’  thefe  tubes  5  fecreting  and  fixing  fuch 
parts  of  the  mould  as  are  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  va¬ 
rious  parts  oi  she,  plant ;  and  thus  by  continual  fup- 
plies  increafe  it  in  bulk,  and  build  it  up  to  its  perfedt 
form.  As  this  account  of  Vegetation  is  confirmed  by 
other  paflages  in  Scripture,  it  may  not  be  improper 

to  produce  fome  of  them. - The  prime  and  chief 

Agent  in  Vegetation  is  Lights  as  Beut.  xxxiii.  13, 
And  of  Jofeph  he  faid ,  Blejfed  of  the  Lord  he  his  land , — - 
for  the  precious  fruits  brought  forth  by  the  [light  of  the] 
Sun ;  and  for  the  precious  things  thrufi  forth  by  the  [light 
of  the]  Moon.  And  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4.  The  tender  grafs 
fpringeth  out  of  the  earth  by  the  clear  fhining  [of  the 
light]  after  rain.  The  materials  of  which,  and  the 
fecondary  infirument  by  which,  Vegetation  confifls,  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  palTages;  Job  viih  11. 
Can  the  rujh  grow  without  mire  [flirrie  or  mud?]  Can 
the  flag  grow  without  water  ?  xiv.  8.  Though  the  ro§t 

Ti 
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of  a  tree  war  old  in  the  earth,  and  the  flock  thereof  die 
in  the  ground:  Yet  through  the  fcent  [rih,  the  Reek  or 
Steam ]  of  Water  it  will  bud,  and  bring  forth  boughs  like 
a  plant.  Pfalm  Ixv.  9.  Yhou,  O  God,  vifiteft  the  earth, 
and  watered  it.—Yhou  water  eft  the  ridges  thereof  abun¬ 
dantly ;  thou  fettleft  the furrows  thereof:  thou  makeft  it 
loft  with  /bowers,  thou  blefleft  the  fpringing  thereof  [i.  e. 
of  the  earth  or  mould,  which  by  this  means  is  continu¬ 
ally  fpringing  out  or  /hooting  forth  into  /talks,  leaves , 
flowers,  &c. ]  And  thy  Paths  [MocaLic,  thy  circulating 
Agents,  the  Pleavens]  drop  fat  nefs.  Again  ;  Hofea.  ii.  2 1 . 
I  will  hear,  faith  the  Lord,  I  will  hear  the  Heavens  [i.  e. 
caufe  the  primary  Agents  to  perform  their  par t]  and 
they  flo all  hear  the  Earth  [perform  their  office  and  ad 
upon  the  earth];  and  the  Earth  [thus  aded  upon  by 
the  Pleavens]  Jhall  hear  the  corn,  and  the  wine,  and  the 
oil  [i.  e.  fhall  produce  its  fruits],  and  they  /ball  hear 
[anfwer  the  wants  of]  Jezreel.  So  then  it  is  God,  by 
his  Agents,  as  above, e  that  (Adis  xiv.  17.)  gives  us 
rain  and  fruitful  feafons  or  ( Job  xxxviii,  26.)  caufeth 
it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,— to  Jatisfy  the  de folate  and  wafte 
ground,  and  to  caufe  the  bud  of  the  tender  herb  to  fpring 
forth. - If  the  reader  is  defirous  of  feeing  this  ac¬ 

count  of  Vegetation  confirmed  by  a  fufficient  number 
of  Experiments,  he  may  perufe  a  curious  and  accurate 
treatife  on  the  fubjed  by  Dr.  Woodward,  printed  in 
the  Philofophical  Yranfadlions,  No.  253.  or  rather  he 
had  better  confult  it  as  reprinted,  with  additional  ob« 
fervations,  by  Mr.  Miller  in  his  Gardener  s  Lidlionary, 
under  the  article .  of  Vegetation ;  referring  alfo  to  the 
feveral  articles  of  Air,  Earth,  Rain,  Sun,  Vegetable 
Statics',  under  the  lafl  of  which  he  will  find  an  ah- 
ifrad  of  Dr.  Hales's*  book,  entitled  Vegetable  Statics ; 
from  which  I  fhall  cite  a  few  lines,  as  they  may  greatly 
ferve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  what  I  have  already  laid 
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on  this  fubjeft.  The  DoCtor  after  having  proved  that 
the  AElion  of  the  Sun's  light  is  very  great  at  two  feet 
depth  in  the  earth,  argues  thus,,  4  Now  To  confidera-  l 
4  ble  a  heat  of  the  fun,  at  two  feet  depth,  under  the 
*  earth’s  furface,  muft  needs  have  a  ftrong  influence , 

4  in  raifing  the  moiftnre  at  that  and  greater  depths-, 

4  whereby  a  very  great  and  continual  wreak  muff  al- 
4  ways  be  aflcending ,  during  the  warm  liimmer  feafon, 

4  by  night  as  well  as  day;  for  the  heat  at  two  feet 
4  depth  is  nearly  the  fame  night  and  day  :  The  impulfe 
4  of  the  fun's  beams  giving  the  moiftnre  of  thp  earth  a 
4  brifk  undulating  motion,  which  watery  particles , 

4  when  feparated  and  rarified  by  heat,  do  afcend  in 
4  the  form  of  vapour :  And  the  vigour  of  warm  and* 

4  confined  vapour  (fuch  as  is  that  which  is  x,  2,  or  3" 

4  feet  deep  in  the  earth)  muft  be  very  confiderable,  fo 
4  as  to  penetrate  the  roots  with  fome'  vigour ;  as  we  may 
4  reafonably  fuppofe,  from  the  vaft  force  of  confined 
4  vapour  in  iEolipiles,  in  the  Digefler  of  bones,  and 
4  the  Engine  to  raife  water  by  fire. — 5Tis  therefore 
4  probable,  that  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants  are  thus, 

4  by  means  of  the  fun's  warmth ,  conftantly  irrigated 
4  with  frefh  lupplies  of  moiftnre ;  which,  by  the  fame 
4  means ,  infinuates  itfelf  with  fome  vigour  into  the 
4  roots”*  And  tho!  this  account  of  Vegetation  be  fo 
juft  and  natural,  and  the  Agent  by  which  it  is  ef¬ 
fected  abundantly  fufficient  for  the  work  aftigned ; 
yet  the  fame  Author  (unwilling,  I  fuppofe,  to  recede 
from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  great  authority,  tho*  his  own 
experiments  contradidt  it)  talks  in  other  parts  of  his 
Treatife  of  Attraction  and  SuClion  as  chief  Agents  or 
Caufes  in  the  growth  of  Vegetables ;  and  p.  107.  attri¬ 
butes  4  the  force  of  the  fap  rifing  in  the  vine  in  the 
4  morning  to  the  energy  of  the  root  and  flem  ft  as  if  it 
was  poftlble  for  the  roots  and  Jlems  of  plants  to  adt 
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where  they  are  not ;  they  cannot  a<5fe  where  they  are, 
linlefs  a£ted  upon  ;  much  left  can  they  a£l  in  fuch  3 
manner  as  to  drive  the  fap  upwards  at  a  diftance  from 
them,  even  contrary  to  the  fuppofed  nature  of  Attrac¬ 
tion. — Had  but  antient  Heathen  Philofophy  (not  to 
mention  Scripture)  been  confidered  by  forne  writers 
on  the  Subject  before  us,  many  mi  (lakes  might  have 
been  avoided,  c  De  Natura  autem  (fays  Cicero  fpeak -- 
c  ing  of  the  antient.  Philofophers )  ita  dicebant,  ut  earn 
x  dividerent  in  res  duas :  ut  altera  efiet  efficient  ;  altera 
4  autem,  quad  huic  fe  prasbens,  ea  qua  efficeretur  aliquid . 
4  In  eo  quod  efficeret,  vim  efle  cenfebant  ;  in  eo  autem, 
4  quod  ediceretur,  materiam  quandam:  in  utroque  ta- 
4  men  utrumque.  Neque  enim  materiam  ipfam  co^ 
-* * * 4 5  h^rere  potuiffe,  fi  nulla  vi  contineretur,  neque  vim 
6  fine  aliqua  materia  :  nihil  eft  enim  quod  non  alU 
4  cubi  effe  cogatur :  fed  quod  ex  utroque,  id  jam  cor** 
4  pus ,  et  quad  qualitatem,  quandam  nominabant* — ? 
4-  Earum  igitur  qualitatum  funt  alias  principes ,  alke  ex 
4  Us  or  tee :  principes  funt  uniufmodi  et  drnplices  ;  ex 
4  iis  autem  ortas,  varias  et  quad  muluformes,  Itaque 
4  Aer  quoque,  Ignis ,  et  Aquay  et  T err  a ,  prim  a  funt;  ex 
4  iis  autem  ort^  animantium  formas  earumque  rerun 
4  qu#  gignuntur  e  terra .  Ergo  ilia  initia,  et  ut  e  Graeco 
4  vertam,  elementa  dicuntur:  e  quibus  Aer  et  Ignis 
4  movendi  vim  habcnt  et  efficiendi :  reliquae  partes  accipi- 
6  endi  et  patiendf  Aquam  dico  et  Terr  am  .’*— And  as 


s  Acad.  Qu  4E  s .  Lib.  i.  *  Indifcoumng  on  Nature,  they  divided; 

®  it  into  two  parts ;  One  that  operated,  or  formed  ;  the  Othery  that 

*  yielded  itfelf  to  this,  to  be  formed  into  fcmething.  They  reckoned 
s  that  the  Power  [or  Force]  lies  in  That  which  operates,  and  the 

4  Matter  [or  materials]  in  That  which  is  operated  upon  :  that  there 

5  is  however  fomewhat  of  both  in  each:  becaufe  Matter  could  not 

*  cohere  if  it  was  not  kept  together  by  forne  Power  [or  Force],  neither 
C  could  there  be  any  Force  without  fome  Matter;  for  there  is  no- 

*  thing  which  is  not  forced  to  be  fomewhere.  But  what  confifted  of 
4  both  thefe  [i.  e,  the  Power  and  the  Matter]  they  called  BodyK 
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there  is  now  allowed  to  be  a  clofe  analogy  in  many- 
things  between  Plants  and  Animals,  fo  I  dare  fay,  it 
will  appear  to  thole  that  will  duly  confider  tne  fubjcdt, 
that  the  life  and  growth  of  both  are  owing  to  one  and 
the  fame  Caufe.  A  Treatife  lately  printed,  by  Mr. 
Penrofe ,  entitled,  A  Phyfical  Effay  on  the  Animal  (Eco¬ 
nomy^  will,  I  truft,  upon  a  diligent  pervdal,  latisly  the 
reader  on  this  point. 

The  fourth  days  operation  is  thus  recorded.  And 
God  f aid.,  Let  there  be  Lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
to  divide  the  day  from  the  night-,  and  let  them  be  for  Jigns^ 
and  for  feafons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years.  And  let 
them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  to  give  light 
upon  the  earth:  and  it  was  fo.  Then  comes  the  ufual 
claim,  that  God  was  the  Author  and  Former  of  ail. 
And  God  made  two  great  Lights ,  the  greater  Light 
to  rule  the  day,  and  the  kffer  Light  to  rule  the  night,  and 
the  Stars  [i.  e.  as  more  explicitly  decared  by  the  Pfalmifty 
cxxxvi.  y.  he  made  great  Lights ; — the  Sun  to  rui-e  by  d.ayy 

j the  Moon  and  the  Stars  to  rule  by  night].  And  God  fet 
them  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the 
earth,  and  to  rule  over  the  day ,  and  over  the  nigiot,  and 
to  divide  the  light  from  the  darknefs :  and  God  f aw  that  it 
was  good.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fourth 
day. 


*  and  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  concrete  or  modified  Subfiance *  * 

<  Now  of  thefe  Subftances,  fome  are  Principles ;  others  Compounds 

*  of  them.  The  Principles  are  uniform  and  fimple  j  the  Compounds 

<  various  and  multiform.  Thus  Air,  Fire ,  Water  and  Earth  are 
«  Principles;  but  the  federal  firms  of  animals ,  and  all  thofe  things 

<  which  are  produced  out  of  the  earth ,  are  Compounds.  Therefore 
4  they  called  Thefe  [the  YFmz\fi\ts]Elementsi  of  which  AiRand  Imre 
4  have  the  power  of  moving  and  operating ;  but  the  other  two,  Vt  a- 
4  ter  and  Earth,  only  a  pajfive  kind  of  power  of  receiving  t.:at 

4  operation,® r  being  adied  on. 

#  Cicero  makes  Qiialitas  fynonimous  to  Corpus,  he  cannot  mean  by  *>■ 
Quality  in  the  Abftraft  j  but  matter  with  qualities,  a  Concrete. 
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According  to  his  Lp.  the  account  of  this  day’s  o~ 
peration  is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  had 
been  done  on  the  firft,  or  on  many  days  before  the  fir  ft.. 
For,  the  Lights  here  mentioned  he  fuppofes  to  have 
been  the  Sun,  Afoon ,  Planets  and  Stars ;  the  former  of 
which  he  afierts,  was  created  on  the  firft  dayh ,  when 
Ood  faid.  Let  there  be  lights  and  there  was  light ;  c  the 
Moon,  and  probably  the  reft  of  the  Planets’1  on  this, 
the  fourth  day;  and  the  Stars ,  which  are  mentioned 
lafi,  he  fays,  ‘  were  created  millions  of  ages  before  this 
planetary  Syftem. k  But  can  any  one  imagine,  that 
:  Mofes  (even  fuppofe  he  was  not  infpired)  could  write 
in  fuch  an  irregular  manner  as  this;  efpeeially  in  an  af¬ 
fair  which  he  intends  as  a  recital  of  the  regular  procefs 
of  the  Formation  of  this  world  by  the  wifdom  and  power 
I  the  Almighty.  But  when  we  confider  that  the  Spi¬ 
rit  of  God  g ave  this  account  by  his  fervant  Mofes,  and 
directly  afierts,  that  the  Lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
were  all  made  on  one ,  viz.  the  4 th  day,  with  what  au¬ 
thority  can  any  perfon  prefume  to  fay  the  contrary  ? 

■  Had  his  Lp.  but  confulted  the  Original,  the  whole 
would  have  been  clear  and  evident,  and  the  fuppofed 
tautology  between  the  fourth  and  firft  day's  works  would 
have  vanifhed.  The  account  of  the  formation  of  light 
on,  the  firft  day  runs  thus,  And  God  faid.  Let  there  be 
tight,  aur,  and  there  was  Light,  aur.  But  the  ac¬ 
count^  of  the  fourth  day  runs  thus.  And  God  faid ,  Let 
there  be  Lights,  mart,  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  &c. 
It  is  well  known  to  all  converfant  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  that  the  letter  ft  or  M  prefixed  to  a  noun 
generally  denotes  the  inftrument  or  means  of  aSiion ;  as 
MeGeN  figmfies  a .floield  or  inftrument  by  which  a  perfon 
protests ,  defends  himfelf;  and  is  derived  from  the  limple 
1  verb  oeN,  to  protedi ,  defend ,  &c.  So  in  the  cafe  be¬ 
fore  us,  Firfl,  there  was  limply  aur,  light ;  and  this, 
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as  I  have  fhewed,  fupported  immediately  by  the  Povfef 
of  God  : 1  But  on  the  fourth  day,  God  made  mart,  an 
inftrument  or  inftruments  for  the  light  to  aft  in,  m  i.  e. 
he  now  made  the  bodies  of  the  Sun ,  Moon,  and  Stars  \ 
the  adlion  of  the  firmament  having  by  this  time 
reached  the  loofe  atoms  of  which  they  confided,  and 
driven  them  into  folid  majfes ;  fit  in  part  to  retain, 
and  alfo  proper  to  remit  and  refiedt  the  light,  and 
by  the  light  thus  emitted,  to  divide  the  day  from  the 
night,  and  to  be  for  figns,  and  for  feafons,  and  for  days , 
and  for  years,  &c.  &c.  and  fo  to  become  (as  they  are 
afterwards  called,  verfe  15.)  maurt  an  Inftrument 
aftually  giving  light  the  u  or  vau  in  the  fecond  place 
denoting  thus  much. 

The  Earth  having  been  now  furnifhed  with  Vege¬ 
tables,  fit  for  the  nouriiliment  of  Animals ;  and  the 
heavenly  part  of  the  Macrocofm  perfected,  fit  for  the 
fupport  of  their  lives  •,  the  next  regular  adf  would  be, 
the  formation  of  living  Creatures.  Accordingly  God 
faid ,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving 
creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the 
earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven .  And  God  created 
great  whales,  aud  every  living  creature  that  moveth  \ 
which  the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly  after  their 
kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his  kind:  And  God 
faw  that  it  was  good.  And  God  bleffed  them,  faying , 
Be  fruitful  and  multiply ,  and  fill  the  waters  in  the  fea. 


1  Page  45,  6. 

m  Ainsworth,  in  his  Annotations  on  the  five  books  cf  Mofcs , 
tranflates  the  word  MART *  *  Lighters ,  lightfome  bodies,  or  inflru- 

*  ments  that  fhew  light?  And  Bijhop  Andrews  in  his  Lectures  at  St . 
Paul's ,  p.  74.  on  this  verfe,  makes  this  obfervation  ‘Or  [or  aur,  | 

*  as  above  written]  is  one  thing  in  Hebrew,  Maor  is  another  ; 

(  Lumen  is  one  thing,  and  Luminare  is  another  ;  Light  is  one  thing, 
f  and  Phut  nvhieh  giveth  light  is  another,’ 
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and  let  fowl  multiply  in  'the  earth .  And  the  Evening  and 
the  Morning  were  the  fifth  Bay  . 

As  there  is  fueh  a  clofe  analogy  between  the  growth 
©f  Animals  and  Vegetables  (Which  I  have  already  oh** 
ferved)  fo  the  reader  will  fupply  the  ae count  of  the 
formation  of  One  from  what  has  been  faid  concerning 
the  other.  The  Subfiances  of  each,  and  the  Agents 
in  both  cafes,  are  the  fame *  *,  allowing  only  for  the 
fupericr  Principle  in  Animals.  15  God  therefore  mull 
firft  have  formed,  from  a  mixture  of  mud  or  mould 
and  water ,  the  feveral  fpecies,  and  have  impregnated 
them  with  their  particular  femina  •  and  when  thus 
perfectly  made*  and  endued  with  proper  inflin&s, 
they  would  of  courfe  encreaje  and  multiply . 

The  former  pant  of  the  fiAth  day’s  work  is  thus 
recorded,  And  God  faid ,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the 
living  creature  after  his  kind ,  cattle  and  creeping  things 
and  beaft  of  the  earth  after  his  kind:  And  it  was  fo.  And 
God  made  the  beaft  of  the  earth  after  his  kind ,  and  cattle 
after  their  kind ,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth ,  after  his  kind:  And  God  Jaw  that  it  was  good0 
Which  being  fo  fimilar  to  the  hiflory  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  fife  and  fowf  the  fame  comment  may 
ferve  for  both, 

Only,  I  mufl  here  remark  a  little  on  what  his 
Lp.  fays  under  this  article,  p.  70.  4  The  e&preflion 
‘  (viz.  after  their  kind)  here  made  ufe  of  by  Mofes , 

1  and  fo  often  repeated  by  him  from  the  firfl  pro- 
1  duChon  of  grafs  to  the  lafl  mentioned  production 
6  of  animals,  is  very  remarkable  ^  infilling  fo  much 
4  all  along,  that  God  having  created  them,  made 
4  them,  or  appointed  them,  each  to  produce  after 
4  their  kind.  Whence  it  appears  that  Mofes  [i.  e.  the 
4  Spirit  of  God  lpeaking  by  his  fervant  Mofes]  was 


*  See  Page  12, 
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*  better  inftrudted  in  this  branch  of  natural  philofo- 
4  phy  than  even  Ariftotele  himfelf,  with  whom  it  was 
4  a  maxim,  that  the  Corruption  of  one  thing  was  the 
c  Generation  of  another.’  I  fuppofe  his  Lp.  intends 
this  as  a  compliment  to  Mofes ,  and  efteems  it  a  very 
high  one ;  and  left  the  reader  Ihould  think  too  highly 
of  it,  he  enters  the  following  caveat ,  4  Not  that  1 

*  fuppofe  Mofes  was  a  better  natural  Philofopher  than 

*  Ariftotele ,’  i.  e.  if  properly  exprefied,  Not  that  I  fup¬ 
pofe  that  the  Creator ,  Former ,  and  Pre fewer.  ol  the 
world  could  give  a  better  philofophical  account  of  it 
than  Ariftotele ,  who  was  fo  very  ftupid  and  purblind  * 
as  to  imagine  that  the  Corruption  of  one  thing  was  the 
Generation  of  another  ;  who  denied  that  the  world 
was  created •, «  and  who  was  the  corrupter  and  obftrubler 
of  the  true  antient  philofophy ; p  and  yet  Mofes ,  fpeak- 
ing  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  the  Spirit  of  God  fpeak- 
ing  by  him  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  muft  not  be 
efteem’d  equal  to  this  man.  4  Although  (continues 
4  our  author)  it  was  one  of  the  tenets  in  the  fchool  of 
4  Paracelfus ,  as  well  as  of  the  modern  Hutchinfonians , 
4  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  natural  phi- 
4  lofophy  were  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures/  I  fup¬ 
pofe  by  his  Lordfhip’s  clafling  the  Hutchinfonians  (as 
he  is  pleafed  to  call  thofe  gentlemen,  who  admire  Mr. 

.  Hut  chin f on’ s  writings,  and  where  they  think  he  is  con- 
fiftent  with  Scripture  and  Nature,  there  gratefully  ac¬ 
cept  the  truth,  and  where  they  think  he  is  not,  there 
as  readily  leave  him)  with  fome  wild  writers  of  the 
School  of  Paracelfus ,  he  intends  to  induce  the  reader, 
upon  his  bare  word ,  to  believe  that  the  difcoveries 
which  Mr.  Hutchinfon  has  made  from  the  Hebrew 

M 
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'Scriptures  and  Experiments  upon  Nature  are  to  be  rec¬ 
koned  among  the  chimeras  and  reveries  of  fuch  follow¬ 
ers  of  Paracelfus.  But  as  we  have  already  feen  how 
far  his  Lordfhip’s  word  is  to  be  taken  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  of  Authors  from  his  deficient ,  nay  notorioufiy 
falfe  account  of  but  part  of  Dr.  Woodward’s  Writings , 
fo  I  hope  the  reader  will  lufpend  his  judgment  on  this 
point,  till  he  has  read  for  himfelf;  efpecially  as  his 
Lp.  does  not  attempt  to  prove  his  pofition  but  in 
part,  viz.  with  regard  to  the  School  of  Paracelfus ;  for 
evidence  of  which  he  refers  to  Ld.  Bacon’s  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Learning ,  and  that  without  naming  either 
book  or  page  ;  but  the  place  intended,  I  apprehend, 
mull  be  near  the  latter  end  of  the  Treatife  (Vol.  n. 
p.  544.  of  his  Works  in  folio)  where  we  have  the 
following  lines,  4  But  for  the  latter  [i.  e.  expounding 
Scripture  philofophically]  it  hath  been  extremely  fet 
4  on  foot  of  late  time  by  the  School  of  Paracelfus , 
4  and  feme  others,  that  have  pretended  to  find  the 
c  T ruth  [not  the  fundamental  principles  *,  which  makes 
a  material  difference]  of  all  natural  Philofophy  in 
e  the  Scriptures.5  And  what  kind  of  Truth  and 
manner  of  Philofophifing  they  purfued,  the  reader 
may  guefs  from  what  is  faid  in  the  fame  paragraph, 
viz.  4  which  they  received  and  purfued  in  imitation 
c  of  the  Rabbins  and  Cabalifts.’  But  how  far  Mr. 
Hutchinfon  was  from  imitating  thefe,  any  one  that  has 
but  dipt  in  his  works,  cannot  but  know.— This  Man¬ 
ner  of  cenfuring  writers  or  rather  a  body  of  men  by 
claffmg  them  with  another  fe.tt,  that  are  confeffedly 
ignorant  and  whimfical,  is,  one  would  think,  by  the 
frequency  of  the  fa6f,  efteemed  no  breach  of  Charily 
in  this  cool,  fedate,  moderate  age  •,  tho5  in  any  othen, 
not  quite  fo  moderate,  i.  e.  not  quite  fo  indifferent  to 
T ruth  and  Juftice ,  it  would  be  reckoned  no  lefs  a 
crime  than  that  of  bearing  falfe  witnefs  againfi  our 
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Neighbour. — But  we  need  not  wonder  at  any  liberty, 
which  the  Author  of  the  Treatife-  I  am  examining, 
may  take  with  human  writers,  when  he  fpeaks  thus 
of  Divine ,  4  Whereas  I  do  not  imagine  that  Mofes  • 
4  underftood  the  full  force  and  extent  of  all  the 
4  truths  that  he  uttered  :  But,  like  the  reft  of  the 
4  Prophets  of  old,  (2  Pet.  i.  21.)  fpake  as  they  were 
4  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  fo  did  it  alio  happen  unto 
4  Mofes ,  who  in  this  place  [i.  e.  where  he  is  fpeaking 
4  of  things  being  produced  after  their  kind ]  did 
4  not  J peak  either  good  or  bad  of  his  own  mind ,  but 
4  what  the  Lord  faid  unto  him ,  that  did  he  fpeakd . 
[Numb.  xxiv.  13.]  Here  Mofes  dwindles  below  A- 
rijiotele ,  and  all  the  honour  that  was  before  given  him, 
is  taken  away*  for  now  he  did  not  underftand  what  he 
faid,  when  he  afferted  that  animals  were  to  produce 
their  offspring  after  their  kind ,  i.  e.  that  a  lion  was  not 
to  produce  a  lamb,  or  a  cow  an  elephant,  but  each  af¬ 
ter  their  kind ;  which  was  fuch  a  deep  myfterious  truth, 
that  Mofes  could  not  underftand  it,  tho’  he  was  told- 
it  by  God;  and  yet  every  child  now-a-days,  in  ^his 
felf-illuminated  age,  is  well  acquainted  with  it. — But 
the  reafon  which  is  given  for  Mofes" s  ignorance  in  this 
relped  is  very  extraordinary,  namely,  becaufe  he  fpake 
as  he  was  moved  by  the  holy  Spirit ;  which  I  ftiould  have 
thought  the  very  reafon  for  his  underftanding  the 
whole  of  what  he  faid ;  elfe  I  dare  fay  the  Spirit 
would  never  have  fpoken  to  him  or  by  him;  For  (lays 
St.  Paul  of  prophefying,  1  Cor.  xiv.  1 1.)  If  I  know  not 
the  meaning  of  the  voice ,  I  fhall  be  unto  him  that  fpeaketh 
a  barbarian  ;  and  he  that  fpeaketh ,  Jhall  be  a  barbarian 
unto  me :  Which  is  fuch  a  character,  that  I  hope  no 
Chriftian  will  think  of  giving  the  Holy  Ghoft ,  or  even 
a  Prophet  of  God.  That  the  Truths ,  which  were  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  holy  men  of  old ,  were  well  underftood  by 
them,  and  the  people  of  thofe  times,  is  evident  from  If  a. 
xlv.  18.  Thus  faith  the  Lord  that  created  the  heavens^ 
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(5od  himfelf  that  formed  the  earthy — * — 1  have  not  fpoken  in 
Secret ,  in  a  dark  place  of  the  earth  [as  the  Heathen- 
Priefts  ufed  to  deliver  their  ambigvious,  confufed  ora¬ 
cles  from  holes  and  caverns]  *,  I  f  aid  not  unto  the  Seed  of 
Jacob \  Seek  ye  me  in  vain:  I  the  Lord  fpeak  rigbtecuf- 
nefs 5  I  declare  things  that  are  right.  And  of  Mofes  in 
particular  it  is  faid,  by  way  of  commendation,  ( Exod . 
xxxiii.  n.)  Lhe  Lord  fpake  unto  him  face  to  pace ,  as  a 
man  fpeakeih  unto  his  friend .  And  Mofes  himfelf  thus 
declares,  Deut .  xxix.  29.  Secret  things  [i.  e.  things 
which  God  hath  not  fpoken  about]  belongeth  unto  the 
Lord  our  God:  But  thofe  things  which  are  revealed 
belong  unto  us,  and  to  our  children  for  .ever  ;  fo 
that  both  prefent  and  future  generations  are  included ; 
and  the  words  fpoken  are  equally  to  be  underftood  by, 
and  as  much  concern,  one  as  the  other. 


] 


The  Heavens  having  been  finifhed,  and  the  Earth 
furniffied  with  every  thing  neceflary  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence,  eafe,  pleafure  and  happinefs  of  man,  God  faid , 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image ,  after  our  likenefsy  and  let 
them  have  dominion  over  the  fijh  of  the  fea ,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  airy  and  over  the  cattle ,  and  over  all  the  earthy 
and  over  every  thing  that  creeptth  upon  the  earth.  So  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image ,  in  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him  :  male  and  female  created  he  them.— And  God 
faw  every  thing  that  he  had  mader  and  behold  it  was  very 
good *  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fixtb 
day. 

His  Lp.  feems  to  think  it  impoffible  to  affign  any 
reafon  6  Why  the  Almighty  God  was  pleafed  to  let  the 

*  Creation  [he  means  the  Formation ]  of  this  world  un- 

*  fold  itfelf  by  degrees,  in  the  gradual pregrefs  of  a  fix 
f  days  operation,  rather  than  to  produce  it  all  at  once 
€  in  its  full  perfection,  by  one  almighty  fiat/  Now 
I  apprehend  there  is  no  fuch  great  difficulty  in  the  cafe 
as  he  imagines.  That  God  could  as  eafily  have  pro- 
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duced  it  in  full  perfection  in  a  mojnent,  as  have  taken 
up  t  ime  in  the  formation,  is  certain-,  but  as  this  was 
not  done,  we  may  juftly  conclude,  that  the  method  he 
took  was  highly  wife  and  proper  *,  and  as  this  method 
could  not  be  on  his  own  account,  it  mu  ft  be  purfued  in 
condefcention  to  man.  And  truly  had  not  God  made 
the  world  by  degrees,  ftep  by  ftep,  or  in  a  regular  pro- 
grefsy  man  could  have  had  no  idea  of  the  Divine  Archi¬ 
tecture,  and  would  have  been  deprived  of  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  barriers  againft  Atheifm  and  Idolatry.  How 
prone  mankind  always  was  to  worfhip  the  works  of 
God  or  the  Creature ,  inftead  of  God  the  Creator ,  no 
one  can  be  ignorant.  Now  the  moft  likely  and  natu¬ 
ral  way  to  prevent  this  Idolatry,  and  to  manifeft  the 
Wifdom,  the  Power,  and  the  Goodnefs  of  God  in 
the  making  of  the  world  (and  fo  fecure,  by  a  rational 
influence,  the  obedience  of  man)  would  be,  to  form  it 
by  degrees ,  and  reveal  a  true  account  of  the  Formation  of  j 
it  to  the  firft  man ;  who,  when  thus  inftruded,  would  ; 
c  have  in  the  contemplation  of  the  works  ot  the  Al- 
c  mighty,  a  noble  lubjed  for  the  exercife  of  his  rational 
c  faculties,- -an  inexhauftible  fource  of  admiration, -- 
c  the  ftrongeft  incitements  to  gratitude,— and  the  live- 
■  Heft  memento’s  of  obedience,  to  his  Creator;  and 
*  doubtlefs  in  fuch  exercifes  as  thefe,  Adam  was  di- 
‘  reded  to  employ  himfelf,  even  in  his  ftate  of  inno-  { 
c  cence:  And  indeed  in  that  condition  he  could  have 
c  had  no  other  duty;  for  he  flood  related  to  God,  only 
6  in  the  capacity  of  a  creature  to  his  Creator.' Add 
to  this,  that  as  the  Soul  of  man  is  confined  in  a  material 
body,  and  obliged  to  take  all  its  ideas  of  the  Spiritual 
world  from  matter ;  fo  unlefs  it  is  well  informed  of  the 
nature  of  this  material  world,  it  could  net  be  in  a  ca¬ 
pacity  to  receive  the  knowledge  of  the  Spiritual ;  and 


*  See  A  Volume  of  Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  A.  S.  Catcott- 
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even  when  thus  fay  capacitated  or  qualified  [i.  e.  by 
being  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  things  that  are 
made  in  this  lower  Syftem]  it  could  not  obtain  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  fpiritual  and  immaterial  things,  unlefs  die 
Author  of  both  worlds  (or  one  delegated  by  him)  was 
to  point  out  what  obje&s  in  the  one,  refembled  things 
in  the  other,  or  what  were  emblems  here  upon  earth, 
I  of  Realities  above  in  heaven.  Hence  it  is  that  through - 
■  out  the  whole  Bible  there  is  not  one  immaterial ,  a  mere 
metaphyjical  idea  propofed  to  the  apprehenfion  of  man; 
f  God  very  well  knowing  that  he  could  not  receive  fuch ; 

!  however  fome  men  may  think  they  can ;  but  all  the 
ideas  therein  laid  down  are  taken  from  fenjtble  and  ma¬ 
terial  objebls:  whence  alfo  it  is  plain,  that  this  world, 
like  the  Id abernacle  of  old,  was  fo  framed  and  consti¬ 
tuted  as  to  be  the  pattern  of  heavenly  things . r  Such  then 
being  the  State  of  man,  and  fuch  the  defign  of  God 
in  framing  this  world,  it  could  not  but  be,  that  he 
would  inftrudt  his  firft  pupil  Adam,  in  every  thing 
neceffary  to  be  known  therefrom,  or  open  to  him  a 
clear  view  of  both  worlds.  So  that  the  firft  man  muft 
have  been  one  of  the  greateft  Philofophers  and  Divines 
that  ever  appeared  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  knowledge 
he  received  from  his  gracious  preceptor,  he  doubtlefs 
would  convey  to  his  children,  and  they  to  theirs,  &c. 
Hence  all  true  knowledge  among  the  Heathens ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  the  higher  we  go  in  antiquity,  the 
purer  are  the  ftreams  of  it. 

Thus  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  were  fini/hed ,  and  all 
the  hoft  of  them.  And  on  the  /event h  day  God  ended  all 
his  work  which  he  had  made ;  and  he  rejled  on  the  /event h 
day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made.  And  God 
Me/fed  the  /eventh  day  and  fantlified  it :  becau/e  that  in  it 
he  had  rejled  from  all  his  work ,  which  God  created  and 
made . 
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4  God  having  (fays  his  Lp.  p.  73.)  in  companion  to 
<  the  infirmity  of  our  nature,  which  requireth  reft,  fee 
</himfelf  as  a  pattern  to  mankind,  that  they  may  on 
4  the  feventh  day  reft  alfo  from  their  labours,  &c.* 
This  gives  but  a  very  mean  idea  of  the  intent  of  God 
in  inftituting  the  Sabbath ;  and  I  apprehend  a  very 
wrong  one;  for  it  is  not  true  even  in  relation  to  man. 
I  never  knew  that  men  were  fo  tired  of  purfuing  their 
ordinary  callings  during  the  fix  days  allow*ed  for 
work,  as  to  need  reft  on  the  feventh  merely  on  account 
of  wearinefs  *,  nay,  too  many  fliew  that  they  can  work, 
as  hard,  if  not  harder,  on  the  Sabbath  than  on  other 
days.  And  had  God  ordained  the  Sabbath ,  4  in  com- 
4  paffton  to  the  infirmity  of  our  Nature  as  requiring 
4  Reft,9  he  probably  would  have  inftituted  it  at  the 
evening  or  clofe  of  the  fixth  day,  and  commanded  it 
fhould  have  been  kept  every  night ,  when  the  infirmity 
of  the  body  calleth  for  reft,  and  not  upon  every  feventh 
day ,  when  the  refrefhment  of  the  preceeding  night 
fufficiently  invigorates  the  body  for  the  exercife  of 
the  future  day.  But  what  led  our  Author  into  this 
miftake  was,  I  believe,  his  not  attending  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  Reft  [saBaTH,  whence  comes  the  engiijh 
Sabbath ]  which  is  not  oppofed  to  wearinefs  but  to 
work  (as  an  antient  Divine  obferves)  •,  for  God  could 
not  be  weary  of  his  work,  the  everlafting  God ,  the 
Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth  fainteth  not ,  nor  is 
weary ,  fays  the  Prophet.*  And  the  word  Reft  denotes 
only  a  ceffation  from  aiding ,  a  leaving  off  working  ;  fo 
God  on  the  feventh  day  rested,  ceafed  from  operating, 
did  not  work  any  more,  but  entered  into  his  Reft ,  to 
Signify,  that  man,  after  he  had  worked  his  fiert  time , 
his  fix  days ,  upon  earth,  fhould  enter  into  his  heavenly 
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or  eternal  reft.  For,  as  the  Apoftle  fays,  1  dhere  ri- 
maineth  therefore  a  Rest  [i.  e.  another  Reft,  befides 
that  of  the  Sabbath ,  or  that  which  the  children  of 
Ijrael  enjoyed  in  the  land  of  Canaan *  after  their  toil- 
fonie  paffage  through  the  Wildernefs  or  the  W  or  Id]  to 
the  people  of  God  [the  EleCt  >  the  Ifrael  of  ali  nations]. 
For  he  that  is  entered  into  his  reft,  he  alfo  hath  ceafed 
from  his  own  works ,  as  God  did  from  his ,  let  us 
therefore  labour  to  enter  into  That  [heavenly]  Reft . 
This  was  the  chief  intent  of  the  Sabbath,  this  the 
.  grand  lefton  it  was  to  teach  Adam ,  4  to  look  upon  his 
I  4  continuance  in  this  world,  as  a  ftate  fhort  of  per - 
4  feCiion  ;  and  diredt  him  to  look  forward  to  that  fu- 
|  4  ture  ftate,  which  ftiould  commence,  when  th t  great 
4  week ,  the  time  of  this  world’s  duration  [probably* 
according  to  that  antient  tradition  among  the  Jews , 
the  fix  thoufandth  year  •,  that  as  one  day  is  with  the 
Lord  as  a  thoufand  years  and  a  thoufand  years  as  one 
day ,  fo  proportionably  the  fame  fpaee  of  time  might 
be  expended  in  the  duration  of  the  world  as  there 
was  in  the  Formation :  which  may  be  the  reafon, 
why  it  pleafed  God  to  take  up  juft  fix  days  in  form¬ 
ing  it]  Ihould  be  confummated  *,  a  ftate  where  there 
4  fhould  be  fulnefs  [saBO,  a  feventb,  the  fame  word  in  the 
4  Hebrew  language  emphatically  denoting  both  feventh 
4  and  fulnefs ]  perfection,  futurity  of  happinefs ,  or  to 
4  fpeak  in  the  words  of  the  latter  Scriptures  ( Pfaltn 
4  xv i.  ii.)  where  in  the  prefence  oj  God  fhould  be  full - 
4  nefs  [saBo]  of  joy,  and  at  his  right  hand  pleafures  for 
4  evermore.  Hence  it  was  that  God  took  fo  much  care 
4  to  fecure  both  the  fpiritual  meaning  and  out-ward 
4  obfervation  of  the  Sabbath,  by  ordering  fo  many 
4  feventhly  revolutions  of  time,  to  be  kept  as  facred  % 
4  as  we  read  of  Sabbaths  of  days ,  of  weeks,  of  months , 
4  and  of  years ,  and  moft  remarkably,  the  grand  Ju - 
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4  bike  at  the  end  of  [even  limes  [even  years ,  when  all 
4  debts  were  to  be  difcharged,  all  eftates  difincum- 
c  bered,  ail  perfons  in  fervitude  to  be  fet  at  liberty ; 
6  an  emblem  and  earned:  of  the  great  Completion  of 
4  Completions ,  that  univerfal  deliverance  and  entrance 
4  into  a  date  of  perfedl  liberty  and  happinefs,  and 
4  podeffion  of  the  heavenly  inheritance,  which  diall 
4  commence,  when  time  Jhall  be  no  more?"  And  hence 
I  may  add  it  probably  was,  that  Mofes  (by  divine 
direction)  makes  no  mention  of  the  end  of  the  feventh 
day  or  does  not  define  it  by  an  evening  and  a  morning , 
as  he  had  done  in  relation  to  the  other  fix  days,  which 
confifled  of  an  intermixture  of  light  and  darknefs :  but 
as  ’This  was  to  be  one  perpetual  Day  or  confift  wholly 
of  light,  no  end  to  be  affixed  to  it,  fo  the  defign  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  was  to  carry  the  pious  reader’s 
thoughts  from  this  tranjient  fcene  of  things  to  that 
place  and  manfiion  of  the  Father ,w  where  there  Jhall  be 
no  night ,  neither  any  need  of  the  light  of  the  fun  ;  for 
the  glory  of  God  does  enlighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the 
light  thereof ,  for  ever  and  ever ,  Revel,  xxi.  xxii. 

And  God  blejfed  the  feventh  day ,  and  fanblified  it\ 
becaufe  that  in  it  he  had  r eft ed  from  all  his  work ,  which 
God  created  and  made ;  which  lad:  words  are  morejuflly 
trandated  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible,  which  God  created 
to  make,  LOSUT,  to  abl,  to  operate,  to  carry  on 
the  operations  of  nature.  God  having  created  the 
atoms,  of  which  this  fyftem  condfts,  of  proper  drapes, 
dzes,  and  in  due  proportion  or  quantity,  placed  and 
difpofed  them  to  anfwer  his  divine  plan ;  and  each  be¬ 
ing  in  contadf  one  with  the  other  (as  the  wheels  in  a 
machine)  from  the  center  to  the  circumference,  and 
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being  put  into  motion,  and  that  motion  continued  and 
diredfed  by  the  Divine  Being  himfelf,  ’till  the  whole 
was  moved  and  compleated, — God  then  refted,  ceafed 
from  adting,  or  did  not  exert  his  immaterial  power  iri 
creating  or  forming  any  thing  more  •,  and  pronounced 
all  he  had  done,  to  be  very  good ,  i.  e.  that  it  would 
anfwer  the  end  he  intended  ;  and  fo  left  the  Machine  * 
to  act  of  itfelf  *,  the  parts  thereof  being  fitly  prepared 
and  duly  difpofed  to  carry  on  motion,  fecondary  for¬ 
mations,  &e.  God,  I  fay,  having  performed  thus 
much,  SaBaT,  refted 3  which  word  participating  in  its 
root  of  iSaB,  which  fignifies  to  fit  down ,  denotes  that 
God,  after  having  fmifhed  this  fyftem,  fiat  down  upon 
his  Throne  in  Heaven ,  as  Lord  and  Prejider  over  all 
things  in  this  world  ,  or  as  the  idea  is  expreiTed  Pfialm 
ixvih.  O  fiing  praifes  unto  the  Lord  *,  to  Him  that  rideth 
upon  the  Heaven  of  heavens  \ — extol  Him  that  rideth  up¬ 
on  the  heavens  by  his  name  JAH  *,  i.  e.  alcribe  self¬ 
existence  to  Him  that  gave  exiftence  to  all  things  and 
continueth  all  things  in  exiftence  \  and  who— as  a 
Charioteer  or  Rider  holds  the  reins  and  governs  the 


■  x  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  procefs  of  the  Formation  as 
deferibed  in  Genefts,  it  is  added,  after  feveral  of  the  principal 
parts  of  the  Univerfe  were  compleated  and  at  the  end  of  all. 
And  it  voas  so;  which  word  so  in  the  Original  is  CaN,  and  is 
the  root  of  the  verb  CUN,  which  fignifies  to  machine  or  to  difpofe 
and  adapt  things  together  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  Jhall  aSl  mecha¬ 
nically  ;  and  denotes  that  the  Univerfe  was  regularly  formed  into  a 
Machine.  And,  the  Syftem  of  the  world  is  fpoken  of  under  this 
term  in  the  latter  Scriptures,  as  Jercm.  x.  iz.  He  [Jehovah]  hath 
eftablijhed  [MaCIN,  machined ]  the  World  by  his  Wifdom.  So  Prov . 
viii.  27.  Wifdom  fpeaketh  thus  in  reference  to  the  Formation, 
When  he  prepared  [BE  Cl  NO,  vohen  he  machine  d]  the  Heavens ,  1 
vjas  there .  And  of  the  Earth ,  Pfalm  cxix.  90.  it  is  faid,  Tho.u , 
O  Lord ,  haft  efiablifhed  [CUNNaT,  machined ]  the  Earth.  The 

1  s  9  11. E  9  /  _  T _  .  _  ..  i  —  a  ib  f  L  /->  U  it  in  m 


lame  word  is  applyed,  in  the  fame  Pfalm,  verfe  73.  to  the  human 
Frame,  Thy  bands  have  made  me  and  fofhioned  [ICUN NUNT,  ma¬ 
chined ]  me.  The  engiifh  word  Machine  is  certainly  derived  from 
the  above  Hebrcv;  MaCIN. 
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motions  of  the  horfes  or  agents  that  draw  the  chariot,— 
maintains  the  government  of  this  world*  and  when  he 
fees  proper  can  ftop  or  divert  the  courfe  of  the  natural 
Agents,  and  make  them  abb  as  much,  or  more,  for  his 
glory  out  of  the  ordinary  way,7  as  by  permitting  them 
to  execute  the  fettled  and  eftablifhed  laws  of  the  Uni- 
verfe.  The  reader  will  indulge  me  in  a  few  Re¬ 
flections. 

Since  it  pleafed  God  to  make  this  world  a  Machine^ 
or  ordain  that  all  natural  motion  fhould  be  carried 
on  by  material  means,  it  certainly  behoves  man  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  Agents  God  hath  eftablifhed 
in  matter  •,  efpecially  as  the  action  of  matter  upon  his 
fenfes  is  the  foundation  of  all  his  knowledge.  To 

difeover  a  concatenation  of  caufes  or  trace  the  abbion 
of  one  part  of  matter  on  another,  and  fee  how  juftly 
the  e debts  anfwer  the  force  of  the  agents,  affords 
great  entertainment  to  the  mind,  and  manifefbs  the 
wifdom  of  the  original  Former  in  a  manner  infinitely 
above  That  of  abting  by  occult  qualities  or  me¬ 
thods  incomprehenfible  to  man.  If  the  parts  of  the 
world  had  not  been  formed  into  a  felf-moving  ma¬ 
chine,  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  how  God  could  have 
manifefted  his  power  or  fuperiority  over  matter,  fo 
that  man  might  know  that  matter  was  not  felf-exiftent 
and  independent.  But  matter  being  once  formed 
into  Rich  a  machine,  abls  conftantly  and  uniformly 
the  fame,  and  cannot  but  abb  fo*  whatever  therefore 
abbs  otherwife,  and  can  fulpend  or  alter  the  courfe 
of  nature,  muff  be  fuperiort o  matter.  And  if  man 
does  not  know  the  real  Agents  in  nature,  he  will  not 
in  many  cafes  be  able  to  tell  when  or  whether  God  in- 
terpofes  or  not,  and  fo  will  not  be  able  to  diftinguilh 
between  a  miracle  and  a  natural  abhon  *,  or  at  leait  to 


y  I- {hall  have  occafion  to  be  particular  on  this  article,  when  I 
come  to  fpeak  of  the  miracle  of  the  Deluge. 


% 
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fee  the  propriety  of  the  miracle,  efpecially  if  the  fu- 
pernaturai  event  be  brought  about  by  over-ruling  the 
natural  Agents.  As  the  machine  of  the  world 

was  compleated  before  the  formation  of  man,  and  the 
greateft  natural  effects  are  at  prefent  produced  by 
■  agents  that  are  in  themfelves  invifible  (as  light  and  air 
are ;  and  were  wifely  dehgned  fo  to  be,  tor  if  v/e  could 
fee  them,  we  thould  not  be  able  to  fee  any  thing  elfe, 
as  they  exift  between  us  and  every  objed ;)  fo  it  is 
the  height  of  prefumption  in  any  man  to  prefume  to 
tell  (without  Revelation)  how  the  world  was  made,  or 
what  'Powers  at  prefent  maintain  the  motions  therein 
produced.  Revelation  then  muff  be  the  only 
fource  of  true  knowledge  in  natural  philolophy,  and 
this  I  have  endeavoured  to  purfue  in  the  above  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Scripture  account  of  the  Creation  and 
Formation  of  this  Syftem ;  which  if  the  reader  will 
re-perufe,  omitting  the  controverjial  part ,  he  may 
more  clearly  perceive  the  beauty,  order,  and  con- 
nedion  of  the  Mofaic  narration. 


clhe  End  of  the  Firft  Part. 


{£3*  The  Second  Part  of  this  Treatife,  viz.  Remarks  on  bis  Lordjbif  s  account  »f 
the  Deluge,  is  yearly  finifhed,  and  is  defined  to  be  printed  in  due  time* 


K. 


